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The  Fiction  of  Difference: 
The  Afrikaner  in  British  Adventure  Fiction 

By  Todd  Lee 

The  imperial  encounter  proved  an  undeniable  obsession  to  British 
authors,  publishers,  and  readers  alike.  The  success  of  David  Livingstone's 
Missionary  Travels  in  1857  sparked  an  entire  genre  of  travel  literature  by 
missionaries,  soldiers  and  explorers  that  continued  in  popularity  until  at  least 
the  end  of  the  century.  Britons  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  vicarious  excitement 
and  exoticism  of  their  wandering  countrymen's  diaries  and  journals. 
Alongside  these  arose  a  new  literary  genre,  the  adventure  novel.  Its  primary 
function  was,  of  course,  entertainment.  Yet  adventure  fiction  could  also  be 
bent  to  serve  the  ends  of  patriotism  and  imperialism.  What  better  method  to 
inform  British  subjects  of  their  fast-growing  empire  than  an  exciting  novel, 
set  in  an  exotic  locale,  which  could  entertain  as  well  as  instruct?  These  tales 
were  potential  tools  in  the  construction  of  a  national  mood  supportive  of 
imperialism.  Novelists  worked  to  construct  a  fiction  of  difference  which 
delineated  British  colonizers  from  their  native  counterparts  throughout  the 
world,  forming  a  justification  for  colonization  and  imperial  domination.  This 
popular  strain  of  adventure  fiction  formed  an  important  component  of  what 
John  MacKenzie  has  styled  an  "imperial  nationalism"  in  late  nineteenth- 
century  Britain  "through  which  the  British  defined  their  superiority  vis-a-vis 
the  rest  of  the  world."  When  Britain  went  to  war  against  the  Afrikaner 
republics  for  control  of  the  valuable  gold  and  diamond  reserves  of  southern 
Africa,  novelists  took  up  the  cause,  establishing  a  series  of  negative 
stereotypes  of  Britain's  enemy.  These  stereotypes  further  served  to  enhance  a 
British  self-image  as  a  sober,  industrious  people  whose  national  character 
had  earned  them  the  right  to  rule  over  other,  less  economically,  scientifically 
and  morally  advanced  peoples.  By  studying  mental  constructions  like 
stereotypes,  historians  can  glean  important  insights  into  the  ethos  that  drove 


1  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Ian  Christopher  Fletcher  of  Georgia  State  University,  Dr.  Donal  Lowry  of 
Oxford  Brookes  University,  and  Dr.  Antoinette  Burton  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  their  assistance 
in  the  production  of  this  article.  Several  of  the  points  made  here  were  first  presented  to  the  South 
African  Historical  Society  Conference  in  Pretoria  in  July  1997. 

Mary  Louise  Pratt,  "Scratches  on  the  face  of  the  country;  or,  what  Mr.  Barrow  saw  in  the  land  of  the 
bushmen,"  Critical  Inquiry  12  (1985),  1 1943. 

John  MacKenzie,  Propaganda  and  Empire:  The  manipulation  of  British  public  opinion,  1880-1960, 
(Manchester  University  Press,  1984),  253. 
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Britain's  imperial  venture.  The  stereotypical  Afrikaner  figure  of  British 
adventure  fiction  adds  a  particularly  revealing  component  to  the  portraits  of 
Britain's  colonial  enemies.  The  following  article  attempts  to  establish  the 
nature  of  the  British  literary  stereotype  of  the  Afrikaner,  an  image  of  a  far-off 
enemy  in  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  whose  unromantic  figure 
formed  an  antithesis  to  the  confident  self-image  of  imperial  Britain. 

The  Afrikaners  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  who  took  up 
arms  against  the  British  Empire  in  1 899  had  a  long  history  in  southern  Africa 
as  well  as  a  tradition  of  anti-British  sentiment.  Afrikaners,  the  descendants 
of  Dutch,  German,  and  French  settlers,  were  originally  planted  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  the  1660s  to  provide  a  way  station  for  Dutch  ships  sailing 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  riches  of  the  East  Indies.  Over  time,  the  Afrikaners 
slowly  developed  a  distinct  language,  culture,  and  economy  of  mixed  farming 
and  pastoralism  in  the  unique  environment  of  the  Cape.  When  the  British 
took  over  the  Cape  Colony  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the 
conservative,  slave-owning  Afrikaners  soon  clashed  with  the  spirit  and  the 
law  of  nineteenth-century  British  liberalism  and  abolitionism.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  Afrikaners  embarked  on  a  series  of  "treks"  to  the  north  and  east 
in  the  late  1830s  in  order  to  escape  British  rule,  eventually  founding  two 
republics  in  what  is  now  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  modem  South  Africa. 
The  experience  of  the  Great  Trek  ,  as  this  migration  became  known,  and  the 
campaigns  waged  against  Xhosa  and  Zulu  armies  to  secure  grazing  lands  in 
the  interior,  became  part  and  parcel  of  Afrikaner  folk  memory  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  and  proved  essential  in  the  slow  formation  of  an  Afrikaner 
identity.  Afrikaners  proved  unable,  however,  to  escape  from  British  power 
when  Natal  was  annexed  in  1843  as  a  result  of  endemic  warfare  with  the 
Zulus.  The  situation  had  changed  by  the  1880s,  when  large  gold  and 
diamond  reserves  were  discovered  in  the  Transvaal.  Britain  actually  annexed 
the  Transvaal  in  1877,  but  was  forced  to  relinquish  it  after  a  short  war  against 
the  Afrikaners  during  1879-80.  Yet  British  mining  companies,  headed  by 
wealthy  and  politically  powerful  landlords  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  began  to  play  a 
very  large  role  in  the  Transvaal's  only  industry.  During  the  1880s  and  1890s, 


"  The  Great  Trek,  lasting  from  1836  to  1854,  became  one  of  the  founding  folk  myths  of  Afrikaner 
nationalism  around  the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  It  resembles  in  some  ways  the  migration  of  American 
pioneers  across  the  Great  Plains  regions  of  North  America  to  destinations  Like  Oregon  and  California, 
suggesting  at  times  Turner's  thesis  of  the  American  frontier  as  a  safety  valve.  The  southern  African 
interior,  however,  was  more  populated  with  warlike  African  groups  like  the  Xhosa,  Sotho  and  Zulu.  No 
doubt  this  experience  of  exodus,  punctuated  by  incessant  frontier  wars  as  Afrikaners  vied  with  native 
Africans  for  grazing  rights  and  labor,  contributed  to  the  individualist  tone  of  Afrikaner  nationalism. 
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thousands  of  British  subjects  entered  the  Transvaal  as  miners,  engineers, 
managers  and  other  related  occupations.  These  new  arrivals  were  termed 
Uitlanders,  literally  "outlanders,"  by  Afrikaners  in  the  Transvaal,  and  served 
as  a  source  of  tension  between  the  British  and  Transvaal  governments  for  two 
decades.  In  1899,  Britain  went  to  war  in  southern  Africa  ostensibly  over  the 
civil  rights  of  these  British  subjects  living  under  an  allegedly  corrupt 
Afrikaner  rule.  Although  military  advisers  predicted  a  short  war,  the  British 
Army  would  require  more  than  three  years  to  subdue  the  few  thousand 
mounted  Afrikaner  farmers  pitted  against  them  in  what  soon  became  a 
guerrilla-style  campaign.  The  drawn-out  struggle  resulted  in  much  European 
condemnation  of  Britain  as  well  as  a  lasting  anxiety  among  British 
imperialists  regarding  the  fitness  of  their  military  and  its  ability  to  face  rival 
European  powers.  Bad  press  for  the  British  empire  and  insecurities  about  the 
fitness  of  British  subjects  to  retain  it  made  the  creation  of  negative 
stereotypes  of  colonial  enemies  like  the  Afrikaners  even  more  important. 
Juvenile  literature  and  adventure  novels  served  along  with  press  coverage  to 
keep  far-flung  possessions  in  the  public  mind;  while  the  glorification  of 
militarism  and  "just"  wars  served  to  unite  Britons  behind  the  course  of 
empire. 

Many  historians  have  recognized  the  power  of  these  novels  of  empire 
upon  the  nineteenth-century  reader.  As  early  as  the  1940s,  Suzanne  Howe 
was  portraying  colonial  Africa  as  an  open  field  for  European  nationalities  to 
define  themselves,  a  thesis  borne  out  through  her  readings  of  British,  French, 
and  German  novels  with  African  settings.  Her  work  foreshadowed  studies 
of  later  decades,  where  identity,  race,  and  gender  have  come  to  dominate 
imperial  historiography.  In  1978  Edward  Said's  Orientalism,  though  later 
refined  and  somewhat  revised  through  the  work  of  subsequent  scholars, 
opened  a  new  road  to  cultural  studies  of  imperialism.  Said  conceptualized  a 
new  framework  for  the  examination  of  identity  through  the  textual 
deconstruction  of  imperial  literature  written  about  colonial  peoples  and 
illustrated  the  patterns  and  techniques  that  Europeans  employed  to  define  the 


Leonard  Thompson  provides  the  best  survey  of  these  events  in  A  History  of  South  Africa  (Yale 
University  Press,  1995). 

See  Geoffrey  Searle,  The  Quest  for  National  Efficiency:  A  study  in  British  politics  and  political  thought 
1899-1914  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1971).  Also  Jay  Stone,  The  Boer  War  and  Military 
Reforms  (Lanham,  Maryland:  University  Press  of  America,  1988). 

Suzanne  Howe,  Novels  of  empire  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1949;  repr.  New  York:  Kraus 
ReprintCo.,  1971),  114. 
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colonized  world  and  themselves  through  a  formulation  of  the  Other.  In  the 
1980s,  the  University  of  Manchester's  Studies  in  Imperialism  Series  began  to 
expose  the  impact  of  the  empire  upon  British  popular  culture,  revising  older 
histories,  which  had  assumed  that  colonial  developments  impacted  only 
lightly  on  affairs  at  home. 

Patrick  Brantlinger's  Rule  of  Darkness,  which  attempts  to  cover  eighty- 
five  years  of  imperial  literature  up  to  the  First  World  War,  is  among  the  most 
ambitious  of  those  studies  which  employed  literature  to  study  British  national 
and  imperial  identity.  For  Brantlinger,  the  British  empire,  especially  Africa, 
was  a  stage  upon  which  British  authors  could  play  out  their  darker  fantasies, 
centering  on  regression  and  moral  degeneration.  His  work  also  reveals  a 
"blame  the  victim"  mentality  among  British  authors,  whereby  evil  products 
of  European  greed  and  acquisitiveness,  such  as  the  slave  trade,  are  portrayed 
as  inherently  African  evils,  thereby  reducing  European  guilt  for  these  crimes. 
Brantlinger  has  written  of  the  continued  theme  in  imperial  literature  of 
"going  native"  in  the  primeval  testing  ground  of  Africa.  As  an  example, 
Bratlinger  charges  that  Kurtz,  a  character  in  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of 
Darkness,  fails  in  his  mission  as  civilizer  because  "he  betrays  the  ideals  of 
the  civilization  he  is  supposedly  importing  from  Europe."  In  a  similar  vein, 
Satya  Mohanty  has  studied  Kipling's  works  to  analyze  the  divergent  style  of 
the  ruler's  relations  to  the  ruled.  Mohanty  found  that  at  times  colonizers 
discover  they  must  "go  native"  and  adapt  in  order  to  leam  skills  necessary  to 
survive  in  their  new  environment,  and  at  other  times  they  must  assert  their 
own,  more  modem  European  identity,  making  a  spectacle  of  cultural 
difference  in  order  to  awe  their  subjects.  Jeffrey  Richards  has  exposed  the 
impact  of  adventure  fiction  on  Britain's  middle-class  youth  and  its  role  in  the 
creation  of  generations  of  willing  imperialists.  More  recently,  Anne 
McClintock  has  explained  the  gendering  of  empire  through  various  mediums 
from  popular  literature  to  advertising,  stressing  the  means  by  which  the 
perception  of  imperial  conquest  reflected  Victorian  and  Edwardian  social 
mores  on  race  and  sexuality.     Graham  Dawson  has  examined  the  late 


Edward  Said,  Orientalism  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1978;  New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1994). 

Patrick  Brantlinger,  Rule  of  Darkness:  British  literature  and  imperialism,  1830-1914  (Ithaca:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1988). 
"  Brantlinger,  Rule  of  Darkness,  193,  194. 

'  Satya  P.  Mohanty,  "Kipling  and  the  Cultiue  of  Colonial  Rule"  in  The  Bounds  of  Race:  Perspectives  on 
hegemony  and  resistance,  Dominick  La  Capra,  ed.  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1985),  311-43. 

Jeffrey  Richards,  ed,  Imperialism  and  Juvenile  Literature,  Studies  in  Imp)erialism  Series  (Manchester 
University  Press,  1989). 
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Victorian  phenomenon  of  hero-worship  as  played  out  in  imperial  literature 
and  film,  stressing  the  role  of  popular  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  a  masculinity  in  keeping  with  the  imperial  ethos. 

Said's  thesis  on  the  formulation  of  the  stereotypical  Other  has  provided 
the  initial  framework  for  my  study.  But  I  have  attempted  to  go  beyond  his 
focus  on  ethnicity  to  embrace  the  methodology  of  subsequent  scholars  like 
Brantlinger  and  Mohanty,  with  their  emphasis  on  cultural  and  racial 
pollution,  and  McClintock  and  Dawson,  who  focus  on  gender  identities  and 
sexuality  to  reveal  the  psycho-sexual  aspects  of  the  imperial  encounter. 
British  authors  were  indeed  preoccupied  with  all  these  issues  in  writing  about 
southern  Africa,  using  race  relations  as  a  primary  justification  for  the  war 
while  portraying  Afrikaners  as  racially  compromised,  and  focusing  on  gender 
relations  and  identities  in  an  effort  to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  British 
readers.  The  Afrikaners'  unique  historical  circumstances  forced  British 
writers  to  offer  a  complex  stereotype  of  their  alleged  shortcomings  as 
imperial  masters  in  southern  Africa. 

Unlike  most  foes  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  colonial  wars  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  Afrikaners  were  not  an  indigenous  people  but  the 
descendants  of  the  original  European  colonizers  of  southern  Africa.  This 
point  is  central  to  the  nature  of  the  British  verdict  on  Afrikaner  society.  In 
the  fictive  portrayal,  Afrikaners  are,  in  a  sense,  doubly  guilty.  Not  only  have 
they  abandoned  the  qualities  that  make  Europeans  naturally  superior  and  fit 
to  rule  the  land  and  peoples  of  southern  Africa,  but  they  have  also  taken  on 
the  native  savagery  and  primitive  violence  attributed  to  the  Africans  they 
aspire  to  rule.  Such  a  picture  of  the  Afrikaner  people  would  validate 
Britain's  imperialist  war  for  the  right  to  rule  these  mineral  rich  regions. 

The  relations  between  Afrikaners,  Britons  and  Africans  in  southern 
Africa  form  a  tripartite  system  of  cross-cultural  experience.  This  three- 
dimensional  relationship  makes  the  task  of  interpreting  the  literary  record  all 
the  more  difficult.  Yet  such  a  study  can  prove  immensely  insightful.  In  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  Britain  was  obliged  to  adapt  what  Said  would  later 
describe  as  an  ideology  of  the  Other  to  a  white  society,  thereby  nullifying  any 
clear  black  /  white  racial  dichotomy.  Yet  such  a  dichotomy  is  precisely  what 
British  authors  attempted  to  delineate  as  they  worked  to  ascribe  a  sense  of 
"Otherness"  to  their  Afrikaner  characters.      They  did  so  by  identifying 


Anne  McClintock,  Imperial  Leather:  Race,  gender  and  sexuality  in  the  colonial  contest  (New  York: 
RouUedge,  1995);  Graham  Dawson,  Soldier  Heroes:  British  adventure,  empire  and  the  imagining  of 
masculinities  (London:  Routledge,  1994). 
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Afrikaner  society  and  culture  with  Africa  rather  than  Europe.  Indeed,  the 
literary  portrayal  was  infused  with  just  such  a  feeling  of  difference.  I  contend 
that  British  portrayals  of  Afrikaners  at  the  turn  of  the  century  offer  a  look 
inside  the  construction  of  a  fiction  of  difference  that  furthered  the  cause  of 
imperialism  by  defining  and  describing  imperial  relationships. 

Several  guiding  questions  have  steered  my  inquiry.  How  is  the 
Afrikaners'  relationship  with  Africans  portrayed,  and  to  what  extent  does  it 
conflict  with  the  British  ideal  of  their  own  relationships  with  native  peoples? 
Is  Afrikaner  society  and  culture  portrayed  as  a  bastardized  blend  of 
European  and  African?  Do  British  authors  focus  on  the  Calvinist  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  a  source  of  backwardness  in  the 
Afrikaner  world-view?  And  what  patterns  of  difference  can  we  see  in  the 
actions  of  Afrikaner  and  British  characters?  Lastly,  what  do  such 
comparisons  say  about  the  British  view  of  themselves  as  imperialists? 

The  works  of  fiction  considered  here  fall  loosely  into  the  genre  of  the 
adventure  novel,  with  the  focus  on  action  and  romance  in  far-off  southern 
Africa.  Several  of  them  can  be  further  defined  as  juvenile  literature.  After 
the  success  of  Thomas  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  writers 
discovered  the  immense  market  for  juvenile  literature.  Often  given  as  prizes 
at  school  or  church,  these  novels  sought  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct. 
Jacqueline  Bratton  and  Jeffrey  Richards  have  used  juvenile  fiction  to  suggest 
the  transference  of  British  values  and  institutions  abroad.  Several  writers 
made  their  careers  by  catering  to  the  juvenile  market.  G.  A.  Henty,  R.  M. 
Ballantyne  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid  all  wrote  dozens  of  novels  for  boys. 
Through  characters  their  own  age,  boys  could  vicariously  experience  the 
empire  which  was  Britain;  they  could  also  absorb  the  prejudice,  arrogance, 
and  racism  of  the  Victorian  imperialist  mentality.  The  remaining  books 
considered  were  written  primarily  for  the  adult  market  and  can  be  termed 
adventure  romances.  Main  characters  were  adults,  and  the  central  plotline 
usually  involved  a  Briton  absorbing  the  strange  environment  of  southern 
Africa  and  finding  adventure  and  romance  along  the  way.  These  often 
focused  on  the  supposedly  mystical  or  sensual  aspects  of  African  life. 
Among  the  authors  writing  in  the  romantic  genre  were  H.  Rider  Haggard, 


"  The  body  of  research  employed  in  this  article  incorporates  novels  published  several  years,  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  thirty  years,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902.  I  have  done  so  in  order  to 
broaden  the  scojxi  of  my  study. 

'*  Jacqueline  Bratton,  "Of  England,  Home  and  Duty:  The  image  of  England  in  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
juvenile  fiction"  in  Imperialism  and  popular  culture,  John  MacKenzie,  ed.  (Manchester  University  Press, 
1986).  Also  sec  Jeffrey  Richards,  ed..  Imperialism  and  Juvenile  Literature. 
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Francis  Dodsworth  and  Bertram  Mitford.  The  cheap  press  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  made  all  these  novels  affordable  to  a  much  wider  audience 
than  before.  Further,  one  must  consider  that  the  actual  readership  far 
surpassed  sales  figures  since  books  were  often  passed  around  among  adults 
and  traded  by  the  young.  Popular  literature  could  create  a  vivid  mental 
picture  of  imperial  relationships  for  youth  and  adults  alike.  I  will  discuss  the 
British  characterization  of  the  Afrikaner  in  three  ways:  depictions  of 
Afrikaner  men  and  women;  Afrikaners  and  Africans;  and,  Afrikaners  and 
Britons. 

Afrikaner  Men  and  Women 

The  proper  relationship  between  the  sexes  was  a  central  aspect  of 
Victorian  society.  With  this  emphasis  on  the  family,  Britons  insisted  that  a 
familial  order  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  state.  Men  and 
women  were  to  cultivate  their  separate  spheres:  women  as  the  nurturing 
guardians  of  moral  propriety  in  the  protected  sphere  of  the  home,  and  men  as 
the  providers,  making  their  way  through  the  tougher  world  of  business  in 
order  to  secure  that  protected  space.  Although  the  historiography  has  shown 
that  Victorian  gender  relations  were  much  more  complex,  the  ideal  of 
separate  spheres  was  strongly  upheld  in  art  and  literature.  A  sense  of  duty 
and  chivalry  further  infused  this  strong  Victorian  self-conception. 

Several  historians  have  examined  the  image  of  "manliness"  in  late 
Victorian  literature.  Norman  Vance  has  viewed  British  masculinity  largely  in 
the  religious  sense,  analyzing  the  works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  Thomas  Hughes 
and  Rudyard  Kipling  for  evidence  of  a  true  "Muscular  Christianity."  Others 
have  used  literary  studies  to  define  masculinity  in  terms  of  either  a  colonial 
psycho-social  authoritarianism  or  as  a  simple  by-product  of  hero-worship. 
In  British  popular  fiction,  Afrikaner  males  seldom  exhibit  such  qualities. 
They  exhibit  none  of  the  British  sense  of  chivalry  towards  their  own  or  any 
other  women.    Further,  the  literary  portrait  of  Afrikaner  women  is  in  many 


'*  See  Norman  Vance,  The  Sinews  of  the  Spirit:  The  ideal  of  Christian  manliness  in  Victorian  literature  and 
religious  thought  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1985).  Also  Prebcn  Kaarsholm,  "Kipling  and  Masculinity"  in 
Patriotism:  The  making  and  unmaking  of  British  national  identity  v.  IE,  Ralph  Samuel,  ed.  (London: 
Routledge,  1989),  215-26.  Graham  Dawson  has  examined  the  issue  of  a  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
tendency  towards  hero-worship  and  the  place  this  plays  in  the  boyhood  culture  of  Britain.  See  "The  Blonde 
Bedouin:  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  imperial  adventure  and  the  imagining  of  English-British  masculinity"  in 
Manfiil  Assertions:  Masculinities  in  Britain  since  1800,  Michael  Roper  and  John  Tosh,  eds.  (London: 
RouUedge,  1991),  113^. 
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ways  antithetical  to  the  Victorian  ideal  of  wife  and  mother,  a  topic  I  will 
discuss  later. 

Violence  is  central  to  the  British  characterization  of  the  male  Afrikaner. 
His  capacity  for  this,  and  little  else,  pervades  the  literature.  As  a 
frontiersman,  he  excels  at  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  pursue  his  pastoral 
way  of  life.  He  is  an  excellent  horseman  and  a  proficient  marksman.  The 
Afrikaners'  capabilities  for  action  with  horse  and  rifle  sometimes  earn  a  kind 
of  grudging  respect  from  British  authors.  In  two  novels  by  G.  A.  Henty, 
these  powers  are  alluded  to  favorably.  In  the  juvenile  novel  The  Young 
Colonists  (1885),  Henty  tells  the  story  of  Dick  Humphreys,  a  British-bom 
teenager  who  immigrates  to  Natal  with  his  family  to  start  a  stock  farm  in 
1878.  Going  along  with  the  ox-wagons  his  father  leases  to  the  British  army, 
he  witnesses  battles  in  the  Zulu  War,  is  captured  and  then  bartered  back  in  a 
prisoner  exchange.  A  few  years  later,  he  arrives  with  his  wagons  in  the 
supply  train  in  time  to  witness  the  British  defeat  by  the  Afrikaners  at  Majuba 
Hill.  Young  Dick  admits  that  in  the  earlier  conflict,  the  Afrikaner 
commandos  (irregular  cavalry  units)  distinguish  themselves  as  admirable 
soldiers.  In  With  Buller  in  Natal  (1900),  another  Henty  novel,  young  Chris 
King,  son  of  a  Pretoria  businessman,  forms  a  troupe  of  teenage  scouts  to  aid 
the  British  campaign  in  1899.  Before  Chris  leaves  with  the  army,  his  father 
warns  him  not  to  underestimate  the  Afrikaners'  talent  for  war:  "The  Boers 

19 

are  no  cowards;  courage  is,  indeed  ...  the  only  virtue  they  possess.'" 
Likewise  in  An  Exiled  Scot  (1899),  H.  A.  Bryden's  adventure  romance  about 
Ranald  Cameron,  an  eighteenth-century  Jacobite  who  must  flee  Scotland  for 
the  Cape  in  the  1740s.  Ranald  comes  to  Africa  and  discovers  a  fortune  in 
diamonds.  Ranald  notices  the  same  propensity  for  violence  in  his  Afrikaner 
neighbors  along  the  frontier:  "The  South  African  Boer  is  slow  and 
excessively  deliberate  . .  .  and  hard  to  stir  into  activity.  But  upon  occasions  . 
.  .  when  fighting  or  hunting  is  in  the  air.  .  .  few  men  are  brisker  at  need." 
The  Afrikaners  have  acquired  the  skills  necessary  to  support  their  frontier 
existence,  yet  this  is  the  only  area  in  which  British  novelists  extended  their 


G.  A.  Henty  wrote  over  a  hundred  books  for  boys,  usually  placed  in  exotic  settings  and  canying  a  strongly 
imperialist  message.  He  had  been  to  Africa  as  a  war  correspondent  during  the  Ashanti  wars.  An  avowed 
imperialist,  Henty  used  his  juvenile  fiction  to  criticize  the  handling  of  various  imperial  crises  by  government 
and  military. 

G.  A.  Henty,  Tlie  Young  Colonists:  A  story  of  the  Zulu  and  Boer  wars  (London:  Blackie  and  Sons,  1897; 
repr.of  1885  edition),  97. 

"  G.  A.  Henty,  With  Buller  in  Natal:  or,  a  bom  leader  (New  York:  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1900).  8. 
^^  H.  A.  Bryden,  An  Exiled  Scot  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1 899),  285-6. 
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rather  grudging    admiration.      Such   prowess   is   portrayed   as   a  natural 
consequence  of  the  Afrikaners'  brutal  environment. 

Turning  to  the  impact  of  religion,  British  authors  often  made  reference 
to  the  conservative  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  its  effects  upon  the 
Afrikaners'  world-view.  The  seventeenth-century  Dutch  settlers  had  brought 
their  strongly  Calvinist  theology  with  them  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
subsequent  impact  of  this  theology  upon  the  Afrikaner  farmers  of  the  interior 
was  emphasized  by  British  authors  and  often  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  Afrikaner  covenant,  a  perception  among  Afrikaners  that  they  enjoyed 
divine  favor  and  protection  in  the  process  of  wresting  land  from  Africans. 
Such  a  vision  of  the  Afrikaners  as  a  special  people  is  frequently  voiced  by 
Afrikaner  characters.  H.  Rider  Haggard's  novel  Swallow  (1899)  is 
interesting  because  he  chooses  an  Afrikaner  woman,  Vrouw  Botmarr,  to 
narrate  the  tale  of  a  shipwrecked  British  lad,  Ralph  MacKenzie,  and  his 
adoption  by  her  Afrikaner  family.  The  boy  grows  up  to  fall  in  love  with 
Swallow,  his  adopted  sister.  After  her  abduction  by  the  evil  Swart  Piet  van 
Vooren,  the  separated  lovers  have  many  adventures  before  finally  being 
reunited  years  later.  Temporarily  hopeless  of  ever  regaining  his  kidnapped 
daughter,  Jan  Botmarr  decides  to  trek  to  the  interior  to  escape  British  rule. 
He  is  convinced  of  divine  guidance  on  the  journey:  "The  Lord  will  be  our 
guide,  as  He  was  to  the  Israelites  of  old."  An  edge  of  the  fanatical 
sometimes  finds  its  way  into  these  characterizations  of  Afrikaner  religious 
zeal.  The  last  words  of  a  captured  spy  in  the  wartime-romance  Gilbert  Logan 
V.C.  (1900)  reflects  a  similar  trust  in  divine  favor:  "Kruger  and  his  people 
are  crying  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  and  the  God  of  Hosts  will  protect  them.  We 
trust  not  in  the  sword  or  spear;  we  trust  in  the  strength  of  our  Lord." 

Such  naive  religious  views  have  also  left  the  Afrikaners  of  adventure 
fiction  deeply  conservative,  and  in  matters  great  and  small,  they  stoutly  resist 
change.  A  third  Henty  novel.  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria,  puts  another  British 
boy,  Yorke  Harberton,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  scouts  in  the  western  theater 
of  the  South  African  War.  His  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Allnutt,  a  British  farmer 


'"  H.  Rider  Haggard  popularized  the  African  adventure  novel  in  the  1880*s  with  his  King  Solomon's  Mines 
and  She.  He  had  served  as  a  colonial  official  in  South  Africa  from  1875-1879.  A  great  student  of  South 
African  culture,  he  spoke  Afrikaans  and  some  ZiJu.  His  treatment  of  the  Afrikaners  in  his  work  is  sometimes 
ambiguous,  but  all  in  all  he  condemned  them  for  their  mistreatment  of  Africans.  See  Martin  Cohen,  Rider 
Haggard:  His  life  and  works,  (London:  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1960):  29,  42.  Also  Wendy  Katz,  Rider 
Haggard  and  the  fiction  of  empire  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987). 

"  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Swallow:  A  tale  of  the  Great  Trek  (London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899),  233. 
"  Francis  Dodsworth,  Gilbert  Logan  V.  C. :  A  tale  of  the  South  African  War  (London:  R.  E.  King,  1900),  1 U . 
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in  Cape  Colony,  tells  Yorke  of  the  unreasonably  old-fashioned  ways  of  his 
Afrikaner  neighbors:  'The  Dutch  hate  change  of  any  kind,  and  would  still 
rather  travel  in  their  lumbering  wagons,  and  take  a  week  over  it,  than  make  a 
railway  journey  of  a  few  hours."  According  to  British  authors,  the 
outmoded  religious  views  of  the  Afrikaner's  Dutch  Reformed  Church  left 
him  with  an  unreasonably  conservative  nature,  manifested  by  a  deep  distrust 
for  change,  intellectual  views  determined  solely  by  the  Bible,  and  an  equation 
of  the  Afrikaner  people  with  the  Hebrews  of  old,  struggling  as  God's  chosen 
people  to  carve  a  promised  land  from  the  wilderness. 

Afrikaner  characters,  although  not  always  villains,  seldom  treat  women 
with  the  respect  accorded  them  by  any  sort  of  chivalric  code  of  the 
gentleman.  Instances  of  Afrikaners  striking  women  are  common  in  popular 
fiction.  G.  A.  Henty  has  whip-wielding  Afrikaner  ruffians  attacking  helpless 
British  refugees  on  a  train  siding  in  With  Buller  in  Natal.  Mrs.  King,  the 
protagonist's  mother,  is  marked  with  a  nasty  whip  gash  on  her  cheek.  Such 
violence  is  also  ascribed  to  the  enemy  at  home.  The  Afrikaner  girl  Hilda  in 
Denvent's  Horse  (1901)  berates  Dermot,  her  British  suitor:  '"If  I  spoke  like 
this  to  Piet  [a  rival  Afrikaner  suitor],  he'd  strike  me.  He's  not  afraid  of  a 
woman  like  you  damned  Englishmen!'"  Even  rape  is  alleged  in  Bertram 
Mitford's  Aletta  (1900),  when  Colvin  Kershaw's  friend  comments  upon  the 
looting  of  a  British  family's  farm:  "Good  job  that  pretty  sister  of  his  was 
away  from  home,  for  they  were  the  lowest  down  type  of  Boer." 

In  addition  to  these  more  overt  instances  of  abuse,  British  authors 
accused  Afrikaner  men  of  not  assuming  their  protective  duties  of  shielding 
women  from  life's  harsher  realities,  especially  warfare  or  politics.  In  another 
Mitford  novel,  Tween  Snow  and  Fire  (1892),  the  British  adventurer  Eustace 
Milne  frowns  upon  the  "selfish  coarseness"  of  his  Afrikaner  ranching  partner, 
who  by  telling  his  wife  of  impending  conflict  with  the  neighboring  Zulus,  has 
caused  her  undue  stress  and  anxiety.  In  several  instances,  Afrikaner  women 
actually  come  to  the  battlefront  with  their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers. 
Henty    hints    that    the    Afrikaner    republics    even    employed    women    as 


"  G.  A.  Henty,  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria:  A  tale  of  the  South  African  War  (London:  Blackie  and  Sons,  1902), 

35. 

"  Henty,  With  Buller  in  Natal,  22. 

Victor  Emanuel  Rousseau,  Denvent's  Horse:  A  novel  about  the  Boer  War  {London:  Meihucn,  1901),  114. 
"  Bertram  Mitford,  Aletta:  A  tale  of  the  Boer  invasion  (London:  F.  V.  White,  1900),  238. 
^'  Bertram  Mitford,  Tween  Snow  and  Fire,  a  tale  of  the  last  Kaffir  war  (London:  William  Heinemann,  1 892), 
19. 
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combatants.  Yet  in  other  respects,  novelists  sometimes  chide  Afrikaner 
men  for  not  being  more  liberal  in  their  views  of  a  woman's  place.  Mitford's 
The  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow  (1899),  tells  the  story  of  a  lone  Briton  named 
Herbert  Custance  living  among  the  Afrikaner  frontiersmen.  When  he  assures 
his  Afrikaner  hunting  partner  that  in  Britain  women  often  take  part  in  the 
hunt,  that  worthy  Nimrod  responds  with  incredulity  to  the  suggestion  of 
women  taking  the  field  with  men. 

Thus  a  picture  emerges  of  the  Afrikaner  male  as  an  able  fighter,  easily 
prone  to  violence.  His  desire  for  knowledge  and  innovation  go  no  further 
than  the  Bible.  He  believes  himself  to  be  of  a  chosen  people,  and  this  belief 
can  verge  on  the  fanatical.  As  shown  during  the  South  African  War  and 
many  instances  elsewhere,  such  people  can  be  formidable  antagonists  for 
precisely  the  reasons  which  British  authors  supplied  to  explain  their 
supposed  inferiority. 

But  what  of  the  Afrikaner  women  themselves?  The  typical  Afrikaner 
"vrouw"  or  housewife  of  popular  fiction  is  a  coarse-featured  woman,  strongly 
inclined  to  corpulence  by  her  mid-twenties,  who  makes  a  life  of  sitting  in  her 
huge  arm  chair,  feet  propped  on  a  coal  brazier,  ordering  her  African  maids 
about  the  housework.  In  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  (1883),  Olive 
Schreiner  injects  a  wry  humor  into  the  figure  of  the  traditional  Afrikaner  wife 
in  an  otherwise  humorless  novel.       It  follows  the  relationships  of  three 
children  who  grow  to  maturity  on  a  poor  ostrich  farm  on  the  Karoo  plains  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  They  are  raised  by  Tant'  Sannie,  a  portly  vrouw  who 
serves  as  a  mouthpiece  for  Afrikaner  conservatism  and  ignorance  and  also 
plays  foil  to  the  novelist's  feminist  theme.  When  asked  about  the  necessity  of 
marriage  and  family,  she  retorts:  '"If  a  woman's  old  enough  to  marry,  and 
doesn't,  she's  sinning  against  the  Lord  ...  does  she  think  the  Lord  took  all  that 
trouble  in  making  her  for  nothing?'"    Tant'  Sannie's  short  frame  carries  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  when  she  ventures  to  move  it,  for  she  spends  most 
of  the  time  in  a  "great  wooden-elbowed  chair."     Like  most  Afrikaner  men, 


Henty,  With  Buller  in  Natal,  324.  See  also  Dodsworth,  Gilbert  Logan  V.  C,  1 10. 
^  Bertram  Mitford,  The  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow:  A  tale  of  the  Cape  Colony  (London:  F.  V.  White,  1899),  99. 
"  Olive  Schreiner,  a  native  South  African  of  German  descent,  spent  five  years  in  three  different  sitiiations  as 
a  governess  in  Afrikaner  households  in  the  northern  section  of  Cape  Colony  from  1874-1879,  and  thus  had  a 
first-hand  experience  of  daily  contact  and  a  shared  existence  within  the  Dutch  frontier  household.  See  Ruth 
Rrst  and  Anne  Scott,  Olive  Schreiner  (New  York:  Schocken  Books,  1980),  56-58. 

"  Olive  Schreiner,  Story  of  an  African  Farm,  2"*  ed.  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1894;  orig.  Published  1883), 
365. 
'^  Schreiner,  65. 
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she  sleeps  in  her  clothes  at  night,  seldom  risking  a  wash  for  fear  of  illness. 
But  such  lethargy  and  poor  grooming  are  not  just  a  product  of  class.  Vrouw 
Rhyneveld,  wife  of  a  prominent  Afrikaner  landowner  in  An  Exiled  Scot,  is 
likewise  "a  lady  of  ample  proportions"  who  "falls  with  a  sigh  into  her  great 
arm  chair,"  which  we  assume  to  be  her  usual  occupation.  Like  Tant'  Sannie, 
she  retires  to  bed  each  night  in  her  day  dress. 

In  the  middle-class  Victorian  household,  cleanliness  was  of  central 
importance.  If  we  take  on  faith  the  old  axiom  of  "cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,"  then  the  Afrikaner  women  of  popular  literature  were  a  godless  lot 
indeed.  Bruce  Haley  calls  the  late  Victorian  obsession  with  health  and 
sanitary  reform  "a  national  mania,  perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  long- 
lasting  of  any  in  the  Victorian  Age."  This  movement  was  based  on  the 
pseudo-medical  philosophy  of  holism,  which  combined  healthy  living 
conditions  with  a  quest  for  mental  alertness  in  order  to  achieve  total  health. 
According  to  most  British  writers,  no  such  mania  made  its  way  to  the 
interior  of  southern  Africa.  The  filth  of  the  Afrikaner  household  was  a 
constantly  recurring  literary  image.  A  typical  Afrikaner  farmhouse  on  the 
plains    of    the    interior    Karoo    was    "a    wretched    mud    hovel"    hardly 

38  39 

distinguishable  from  an  African  hut,  according  to  R.M.  Ballantyne's 
juvenile  story  of  the  1820  Natal  settlers.  The  Settler  and  the  Savage  (1877). 
The  British  character  Colvin  Kershaw  in  Bertram  Mitford's  war  romance 
Aletta  had  lived  among  the  Afrikaner  farmers  for  years  before  falling  victim 
to  the  mistrust  and  greed  of  his  more  rebellious  neighbors.  Although  used  to 
the  Spartan  living  conditions  of  the  frontier,  he  was  nonetheless  sickened  by 
the  state  of  a  certain  Afrikaner  dwelling.  The  filth  was  everywhere  —  in  the 
beds,  on  the  children,  even  in  the  food  he  ate  there.      Descriptions  such  as 


Schreiner,  18. 
"  Bryden,  An  Exiled  Scot,  240, 285. 

'*  Bruce  Haley,  The  Healthy  Body  and  Victorian  Culture  (Cambridge:  Harvard  UP.  1978),  124. 
"Haley,  35. 

R.  M.  Ballantyne,  The  Settler  and  the  Savage:  A  tale  of  peace  and  war  in  South  Africa  (Toronto:  A.  G. 
Watson.  1877).  123. 

Ballantyne  penned  many  books  for  boys  with  imperial  settings  between  the  1840's  and  the  1880's.  An 
adventurer  himself,  he  spent  several  months  travelling  the  interior  of  Cape  Colony  in  1875.  This  novel  and 
one  other.  Six  Months  at  the  Cape  (London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1879),  were  both  products  of  his  trip.  See 
Eric  Quayle,  Ballantyne  the  Brave:  A  Victorian  writer  and  his  family  (London:  Rupert  Hart-Davis,  1967), 
297. 

Mitford,  Aletta,  63.  Mitford  seems  to  have  styled  himself  an  apologist  for  Afrikanerdom.  He  wrote  many 
romantic  adventure  stories  about  Britons  in  South  Africa.  Despite  his  self-described  aim  of  showing  that  not 
every  Afrikaner  was  "the  blackest  ruffian  unhung."  his  novels  do  little  to  vindicate  the  Afrikaner  character, 
except  to  impose  a  British-style  class  system  on  South  African  society. 
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these  must  have  horrified  many  middle-class  British  readers.  In  their  social 
framework,  the  weight  of  these  shortcomings  would  fall  on  the  women, 
whose  "sphere"  should  include  the  home  and  the  maintenance  therein  of  a 
clean  and  healthy  environment  for  the  family.  In  a  literary  sense,  an 
environment  of  filth  brings  with  it  connotations  of  impurity  or  pollution  of 
character.  Ballantyne's  comparison  of  Afrikaner  dwellings  with  those  of 
Africans  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Another  common  trait  of  Afrikaner  women  in  popular  British  fiction  is 
their  tendency  to  be  strong  patriots  in  the  Afrikaner  cause.  Aletta  is  a  shrill 
advocate  for  Transvaal  independence  until  her  love  for  a  British  settler  and 
her  horror  at  the  carnage  of  war  serve  to  enlighten  her  political  views.  Mrs. 
Allnutt  of  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria  is  also  an  Afrikaner  patriot,  although 
married  to  a  Briton.  When  her  young  Afrikaner  cousin  tries  to  ambush  her 
British  nephew,  Yorke  Harberton,  she  refuses  to  credit  the  story  despite  all 
the  evidence  her  husband  puts  forth."*'  Hilda  van  der  Walt  in  the  army  tale 
Derwent's  Horse  receives  the  affections  of  Dermot,  a  British  cavalry  trooper. 
Yet  she  has  a  brother  with  an  Afrikaner  commando,  and  in  the  end,  she 
spurns  his  love  and  all  things  British  to  flee  with  her  family  as  a  refugee. 
Such  scenes  do  not  express  approval  of  the  dedication  of  Afrikaner  women  to 
their  cause  but  censure  them  in  an  age  when  women  were  assumed  to  be 
apolitical.  Even  though  some  middle-class  British  women  were  becoming 
socially  and  politically  active  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  idea  of  a 
politicized  Afrikaner  womanhood  would  still  bring  connotations  of  societal 
imbalance  to  the  minds  of  many  British  readers. 

Thus  the  British  portrayal  of  Afrikaner  men  and  women  in  popular 
fiction  reaches  a  certain  point  of  ambiguity.  On  the  one  hand,  male 
Afrikaners  prove  far  too  conservative,  reflecting  the  patriarchal  patterns  of  a 
rural  society  in  their  consideration  and  treatment  of  women.  Allegations  and 
intimations  of  abuse  are  leveled  freely  at  Afrikaner  men  in  these  novels.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  Afrikaner  men  are  also  accused  of  being  overly  liberal  in 
their  tolerance  of  a  politicized  Afrikaner  womanhood.  For  their  own  part, 
Afrikaner  women  shun  domestic  tasks  and  succumb  to  an  unhealthy  lethargy, 
yet  they  also  take  too  much  initiative  in  matters  political.  In  an  age  when  the 
social  order  began  at  home  with  a  clear  definition  of  gender  roles,  the 
Afrikaners  created  by  British  novelists  are  aimlessly  adrift  in  the  domestic 


*'  Henty,  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria,  68. 
*^  Rousseau,  Derwent's  Horse,  1 14. 
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Afrikaners  and  Africans 

The  South  African  historian  Michael  Streak,  in  his  study  of  The 
Afrikaner  as  viewed  by  the  English,  maintained  that  the  Afrikaners'  treatment 
of  indigenous  African  peoples  was  the  central  determinant  in  the  British 
perception  of  Afrikaners.  Recent  scholarship  has  done  much  to  reveal  the 
roles  played  by  Africans  as  suppliers,  servants,  and  even  combatants  in  both 
armies  during  this  supposed  "white  man's  war."  This  work  has  further 
revealed  the  British  as  far  from  blameless  in  their  own  treatment  of  native 
subjects.  Still,  the  abuse  of  Africans  is  a  central  feature  of  the  British 
literary  condemnation  of  Afrikaners. 

From  the  early  nineteenth  century,  British  reformers,  politicians,  and 
humanitarians  chose  the  treatment  of  Africans  as  the  locus  of  a  reform 
movement  in  the  administration  of  the  Cape  colony.  Their  efforts  to  improve 
matters  through  such  legal  ploys  as  the  "Black  Circuit"  judges,  who  allowed 
Africans'  testimonies  to  be  used  as  evidence  against  white  defendants,  and 
Ordinance  5 1 ,  which  extended  political  status  to  the  Khoi-San  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  did  much  to  strain  the  relationship  between  Britons  and  Afrikaners 
in  southern  Africa  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  These  differences  over 
the  proper  status  of  Africans  had  at  their  root  the  conflicting  roles  for  black 
Africans  in  the  dominant  religious  movements  of  each  nation.  The 
Afrikaners,  with  their  Dutch  Reformed  theology,  still  viewed  Africans  in  the 
Old  Testament  sense  of  a  people  bom  to  serve  whites,  the  "sons  of  Ham"  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  The  subjugation  of  Africans  to  white  rule  was  thus  of 
divine  origin  and  not  subject  to  governmental  legislation,  Britons,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  through  a  half-century  of  evangelical  revival  following 
1800,  and  had  since  come  to  view  non-white  subjects  as  candidates  for 
salvation,  raw  clay  to  be  molded  by  representatives  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  into  enlightened,  educated,  productive  and  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Crown.     These  alternative  views  proved  a  continual  source  of  conflict 


Michael  Streak,  The  Afrikaner  as  viewed  by  the  English  (Cape  Town:  C.  Spruik,  Ltd.,  1974),  221 . 
*^  See  Thomas  Pakenham,  The  Boer  War  (New  York:  Random  House,  1979).   Also  Peter  Warwick,  Black 
people  and  the  South  African  1899-1902  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983),  and  Bill  Nasson, 
Abraham  Esau's  War  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1991). 

'"  For  an  in-depth  study  of  Afrikaner  theology  and  nationalism,  see  J.  Alton  Templin,  Ideology  on  a  Frontier: 
Theological  Roots  of  Afrikaner  Nationalism  1652-1910  (London:  Greenwood  Press,  1984).  Also,  Michael 
Streak  claims  that  religion  is  central  to  the  Boer  view  of  the  black  South  Africans.  See  Tlie  Afrikaner  as 
Viewed  by  the  English,  47. 
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between  British  missionaries  and  Afrikaner  farmers  on  the  frontier. 
Afrikaners  often  viewed  these  missionaries,  despite  their  officially  non- 
political  status,  as  a  threat  to  their  economy  and  society  as  well  as  political 
intriguers. 

In  popular  fiction,  the  worst  of  the  Afrikaner  characters  are  invariably 
abusive  masters  to  their  African  servants.  In  Ballantyne's  The  Settler  and 
the  Savage,  Jan  Smit  was  a  typical  example  of  a  "bad  Boer"  because  he  beat 
his  servants  mercilessly  for  the  most  trifling  offenses.  Likewise,  many  of  the 
Trekkers  of  1832  are  termed  "selfish  savages  who  scorned  the  idea  that  a 
man  might  not  'wallop  his  own  nigger.'"  The  result  of  such  abuse  is 
obvious  to  Ballantyne,  for  Jan  Smit's  disaffected  servants  run  away  to  join 
the  forces  of  Dragoener,  leader  of  a  band  of  escaped  slaves  who  pillage  farms 
in  the  area.  Dragoener  is  himself  a  former  victim  of  such  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  Afrikaner  masters.  Likewise,  H.  Rider  Haggard  in  his  romance  Swallow 
created  an  Afrikaner  character  of  irredeemable  evil  in  Swart  Piet  van  Vooren, 
bastard  son  of  the  local  landsroost  who  practices  intrigue  and  black  magic 
with  native  shamans.  The  heroine  of  the  novel  chastises  him  as  he  is  about  to 
execute  Sihamba,  an  African  seer  and  healer,  without  even  a  trial  or  a  chance 
to  speak:  "No  wonder  the  English  sing  such  a  loud  song  about  us  Boers  and 
our  cruelty  to  the  natives  when  such  a  thing  as  this  can  happen."  Rarely 
does  a  literary  character  make  such  a  telling  statement  of  national  prejudices. 

The  indifference  of  the  Afrikaners  to  brutal  crimes  upon  Africans  is 
well  illustrated  in  Bertram  Mitford's  The  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow.  Herbert 
Custance  is  a  Briton  who  deserted  his  wife  in  England  and  lives  a  hermit's 
existence  on  a  farm  in  a  dark  and  secluded  mountain  vale  of  inland  Cape 
Colony  known  as  Moordenar's  Hoek,  or  "Murderer's  Hollow."  The  place 
took  its  name  from  the  case  of  its  earlier  inhabitants.  When  two  brothers 
named  van  Niekerk  argued  over  a  woman,  the  elder  killed  his  sibling  with  an 
ax,  then  brutally  murdered  all  the  African  servants  on  the  farm  who  might 
have  witnessed  his  violence.  The  author  comments  on  the  probable  response 
of  neighboring  Afrikaners  to  the  burning  alive  of  a  Khoi-San  woman  and  her 
six  children  in  her  hut  by  van  Niekerk:  "Hottentots  were  proverbial  as  the 
most  shiftless  of  creatures.  All  Drunk,  would  be  the  consensus  of  opinion,  if 
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the  event  ever  even  transpired  at  all  in  that  wild  and  lonely  region."  And  if 
they  happened  to  suspect  van  Niekerk  in  the  deed,  then  "the  destruction  of  a 
nest  of  Hottentots  would  be  looked  on  as  more  of  a  good  joke  than  a  crime  by 
the  half-savage  Boers  who  then  inhabited  that  wild  and  scantily-settled 
region."  Such  attitudes  would  hardly  be  conducive  to  a  sympathetic  view 
of  Afrikaner  character  by  a  British  reader  and  portray  the  Afrikaner  farmers 
as  a  people  who  have  taken  on  the  primitivism  of  their  African  neighbors  and 
left  the  enlightened  rationalism  and  justice  of  nineteenth-century  Europe  far 
behind  them. 

British  authors  also  blame  Afrikaners  for  the  series  of  frontier  wars 
pitting  European  settlers  against  native  peoples,  primarily  the  Zulu  and  the 
Xhosa.  Cruelty  to  Africans  is  at  the  root  of  these  problems.  G.A.  Henty  was 
the  strongest  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Afrikaners  on  this  matter.  Henty 
often  leveled  stinging  allegations  about  Afrikaner  character  and  society  in  his 
three  South  African  novels.  According  to  Jeffrey  Richards,  Henty's  test  for 
an  appropriate  level  of  white  civilization  was  the  treatment  of  non-white 
races,  and  in  this  respect  Henty's  Afrikaners  prove  sadly  deficient.  In  all 
three  Henty  novels,  the  Afrikaners  are  responsible  for  any  conflicts  arising 
between  the  black  and  white  communities  of  South  Africa.  In  The  Young 
Colonists,  Mr.  Humphreys,  recent  British  immigrant  to  Natal,  tells  his  son 
Dick  of  the  rough  treatment  of  natives  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  resultant 
problems  it  brings  upon  the  colony.  He  cannot  blame  the  coming  of  the  race 
war  on  the  Zulus,  for  'The  Boers  are  always  encroaching  on  their  territory, 
and  any  remonstrance  [by  the  Zulus]  is  answered  by  a  rifle-shot."  In  other 
novels,  raids  by  Afrikaner  commandos  on  native  villages  are  often  the  basis 
for  later  reprisals  and  violence  by  Africans.  In  An  Exiled  Scot,  the  Khoi-San 
who  attack  and  loot  the  homestead  of  protagonist  Ranald  Cameron,  killing 
his  servants  and  kidnapping  his  wife  and  child,  "were  no  doubt  kinsmen  and 
remnants  of  the  clan  which  had  been  raided  and  partly  destroyed  five  years 
ago  by  the  two  Dutchmen,  Hans  Nel  and  Pieter  Rhyneveld."  Clearly,  in  the 
British  fiction  of  difference,  frontier  tensions  were  the  result  of  the 
Afrikaners'  unenlightened  attitudes  towards  native  peoples.  Olive 
Schreiner's  Tant'  Sannie  excludes  the  African  servants  from  the  family's 
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Sunday  service  "because  she  held  they  were  descended  from  apes,  and 
needed  no  salvation."^  She  berates  and  then  dismisses  her  German  overseer 
for  attempting  to  preach  to  them:  "Praying  with  the  Kaffirs  behind  the  kraal 
walls!  Go,  you  Kaffir  dog!"^^  Not  only  does  she  resent  his  deeming  the 
Africans  as  candidates  for  God's  grace,  she  also  compares  the  guilty  overseer 
with  the  African,  which  in  her  mind  would  constitute  a  great  insult.  As  Hans 
Marais,  an  Afrikaner  frontiersman,  tells  the  Briton  Charles  Considine  in  The 
Settler  and  the  Savage,  "Doubtless  ...  no  savage  ought  to  be  trusted,  as 
civilized  men  are  trusted,  till  they  cease  to  be  savages.  We  trust  them  too 
much.""  This  lack  of  trustworthiness  flows  from  a  state  of  savagery  and,  in 
Afrikaner  eyes,  condemns  Africans  to  exclusion  from  white  society  or  even 
salvation. 

In  tandem  with  this  emphasis  on  Afrikaner  racial  bigotry,  British 
writers  evoked  the  specter  of  miscegenation  in  their  depiction  of  Afrikaner 
society.  The  villain  of  Swallow,  Piet  van  Vooren,  is  a  fascinating  mixture  of 
the  savage  and  the  civilized.  He  embodies  the  worst  of  both.  But  Vrouw 
Botmar,  the  narrator,  identifies  the  evil  in  him  with  natives  and  their  culture- 
-in  short,  with  his  "blackness."  His  grandmother  had  been  an  African  queen, 
and  as  a  boy  "his  dark  face  and  savage  temper  had  earned  for  him  the  name 
of  'the  little  Kaffir.'"'^  Vrouw  Botmar  also  hints  of  secret  ceremonies 
wherein  Piet's  father  invited  African  shamans  to  initiate  the  boy  into  "secret 
and  devilish  rights."^^  Thus,  the  author,  Haggard  communicates  to  the  reader 
a  central  facet  of  the  enemy's  supposed  attitude  towards  Africans,  his  (and  in 
this  case  her)  equation  of  African  culture  and  "blackness"  with  evil.  Swart 
Piet  may  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  British  readers  of  the  supposed  regression 
which  Africa  can  bring  about,  for  as  the  persecuted  Sihamba  tells  the  heroine 
Swallow,  Swart  Piet  is  "bom  of  white  blood  and  black,  is  false  to  both  and  a 
disgrace  to  both."^'  Through  his  racially  mixed  heritage,  he  is  a  living 
product  and  symbol  of  failed  imperialism,  of  white  Europe  seduced  by  a 
symbolic  black  mother — Africa  herself.    Swart  Piet  has  succumbed  to  the 
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sensual  aspects  of  African  culture,  including  its  pagan  aspects  of  magic, 
sorcery,  and  superstition. 

British  novelists  made  much  of  this  alleged  superstition  in  Afrikaner 
character.  The  simple  backcountry  Afrikaners  in  An  Exiled  Scot  are  misled 
into  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  "snake  stones,"  magical  rocks  which  when 
rubbed  on  a  snakebite  or  wound  from  a  Bushman's  arrow  will  supposedly 
neutralize  the  poison.  The  Afrikaner  vrouw  Tant'  Sannie  believes  in  ghosts 
and  is  haunted  both  sleeping  and  waking  by  that  of  her  dead  British  husband. 
She  refuses  to  read  any  other  books  except  the  Bible  and  her  hymnbook 
because  "the  devil  was  in  all  the  rest."  Although  she  professes  not  to 
believe  in  such  "Kaffir  magic,"  Vrouw  Botmar  as  well  as  her  husband  Jan  in 
Swallow  are  respectful  and  sometimes  awed  by  the  mysterious  powers  of 
Sihamba,  the  African  seer  who  serves  their  daughter.  Afrikaner  superstition 
also  extends  to  European  science  and  technology.  Vrouw  Botmar  in  part 
attributes  Swart  Piet's  evil  character  to  his  boyhood  tutoring  by  a  Dutch 
astronomer  who  could  predict  the  movements  of  the  stars.  Influenced  by  the 
notion  that  Africans  were  a  childlike  inferior  race,  British  readers  would  have 
easily  recognized  the  suggestion  that  Afrikaners  had  acquired  the  traits  of 
people  originally  beneath  them  in  terms  of  cultural  and  material 
development. 

Despite  the  utter  contempt  shown  by  Afrikaner  characters  for  the 
"savages"  that  surround  them,  Africans  have  made  their  mark  upon  them. 
C.W.  DeKiewiet  wrote  fifty  years  ago  of  the  contact  between  the  frontier 
farmers  and  the  native  people  as  the  "dominant  theme  of  all  South  African 
history."  The  fate  of  the  Afrikaners  on  the  periphery  of  European  civilization 
was  far  more  involved  with  Africa  itself  than  with  mother  Europe;  by 
extension,  their  culture  had  become  more  African  than  European.  British 
novelists  sought  to  illustrate  this  development  as  a  source  of  Afrikaner 
degradation.  Because  the  Afrikaner  had  degraded  his  European  culture,  he 
could  be  relegated  to  the  status  of  the  Other,  usually  reserved  for  non-white 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  consequently  replaced  as  the  ruling  power  in 
southern  Africa. 
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Afrikaners  and  Britons 

British  novelists  always  sought  to  establish  a  polarity  of  character 
between  Afrikaners  and  Britons.  This  polarity  was  illustrated  through 
differences  in  action  and  attitude.  Writers  contrasted  the  actions  of  their 
Afrikaner  characters  with  those  of  British  ones,  holding  up  those  of  each 
group  to  an  inferred  sense  of  Victorian  morality  and  manliness.  Jacqueline 
Bratton  has  suggested  that  characters  in  the  fiction  of  Kipling  comply  with  a 
code  of  personal  behavior,  which  she  characterizes  as  "chivalric."  The 
same  can  be  said  of  almost  all  the  protagonists  in  the  novels  considered  here. 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Jeffrey  Richards  writes  of  a  "public  school" 
code  of  behavior  that  seems  to  guide  the  boy  heroes  of  Henty's  novels. 
Indeed,  the  "code  of  the  gentleman"  stood  at  the  center  of  middle-class 
Victorian  gender  identity,  and  governed  the  moral  universe  of  both  juvenile 
and  adult  literature.  Such  a  code  would  be  composed  of  a  sort  of  rulebook  of 
fair  play,  in  warfare  or  civilian  life.  It  would  include  kindness  to  women  and 
inferiors  (i.e.  Africans  in  these  novels),  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of  a  spoken 
promise  or  oath,  and  general  fair  dealing  in  life  and  business.  In  the 
contemporary  fiction  written  about  southern  Africa,  Afrikaner  characters  are 
measured  largely  by  their  degree  of  adherence  (or  lack  of  it)  to  just  such  an 
abstract  code.  Afrikaner  characters  inevitably  fly  in  the  face  of  such  ethics 
and  are  guilty  of  countless  acts,  which  are  "just  not  cricket." 

The  chivalrous  treatment  of  women  and  a  paternalism  towards  inferiors 
were  both  crucial  to  the  Victorian  code  of  gentlemanly  ethics.  The  previous 
two  sections  of  this  article  have  shown  fictional  Afrikaners  to  be  woefully 
wanting  in  both  these  respects.  Authors  worked  hard  to  depict  the  opposite 
in  their  British  characters,  letting  their  virtues  shine  forth  from  the  pages. 
Instead  of  viewing  the  nearby  tribes  in  Kaffirland  as  his  Afrikaner  partner 
does,  as  menacing  cattle  thieves  and  a  block  to  the  progress  of  settlement,  in 
'Tween  Snow  and  Fire,  Briton  Eustace  Milne 

had  rejoiced  in  finding  ready  to  his  hand  so 
promising  a  subject  as  this  fine  race  of  savages  ...  he 
had  started  by  recognizing  their  many  good  qualities 
and  resolving  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  race 


**  Bratton,  "Of  England,  Home  and  Duty,"  8 1 . 

*'  See  Richards,  "With  Henty  to  Africa,"  in  Imperialism  and  Juvenile  Literature. 

**  See  Mark  Girouard's  wonderful  study  of  the  rebirth  of  chivalry  in  Victorian  England,  77ie  Return  to 

Camelot:  Chivalry  and  the  English  Gentleman  (New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1981). 
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and  its  characteristics.  And  this  he  had  affected  with 
the  thoroughness  which  marked  everything  he 
undertook. 

In  An  Exiled  Scot,  Ranald  Cameron  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  enslavement  of 
African  women  and  children  and  gives  his  share  of  the  human  booty  to  his 
less  conscientious  Afrikaner  comrades.  The  contrast  between  Afrikaner 
exploitation  and  British  restraint  is  strong  indeed. 

Examples  abound  of  African  characters  that  have  run  away  from  cruel 
Afrikaner  masters  to  instead  serve  the  more  judicious  British.  Titus,  an 
African  servant  who  guides  his  master  to  a  fortune  in  hidden  diamonds  in  An 
Exiled  Scot,  had  originally  been  caught  and  enslaved  "by  some  Boer 
frontiersmen  .  .  .  who  kept  him  in  a  cruel  servitude."  In  The  Young 
Colonists,  the  African  tracker  Jumbo  abuses  the  native  bearers  for  cowardice 
during  an  attack  by  a  bull  elephant,  informing  them  that  they  "are  fit  only  to 
be  slaves  to  the  Dutch"  instead  of  serving  their  good  British  masters.  One 
notes  that  these  Africans  have  only  exchanged  a  bad  master  for  a  better  one 
and  are  still  in  a  position  of  servitude. 

Yet  racial  prejudice  on  the  part  of  British  characters  and  their  creators 
is  far  from  lacking.  R.M.  Ballantyne,  particularly,  held  a  very  low  view  of 
non-whites  in  southern  Africa.  References  to  their  anatomical  makeup  and 
lack  of  morals  abound,  and  the  writer  underlines  their  likeness  to  baboons 

73 

and  their  perennially  hard  skulls.  He  calls  the  Khoi-San  "that  lowest  of  the 
human  race"''*  and  charges  that  the  "whole  Kaffir  nation,  root  and  branch,  is 
a  huge  thief,  an  inveterate  liar  and  a  wholesale  murderer."  Bertram 

Mitford  laments  the  war  between  whites  "while  countless  swarms  of  dark- 
skinned  and  savage  heathen  stood  by  and  looked  on."  Another  Mitford 
novel.  The  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow,  makes  a  British  character  the  arbiter  of 
such  savage  retribution  as  only  Afrikaner  characters  usually  perform.  After 
Herbert  Custance's  wife  is  murdered  and  mutilated  by  an  African  servant  in 
revenge  for  a  beating  at  Custance's  hands,  the  latter  captures  and  tortures  him 


Mitford,  Tween  Snow  and  Fire,  53. 

'  H.  A.  Bryden,  An  Exiled  Scot  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus.  1899),  310. 
'  Bryden,  68. 
^Henty,  182. 

Ballantyne,  The  Settler  and  the  Savage,  162,  65. 

BaUantyne,  3. 
'  Ballantyne,  Six  Months  at  the  Cape,  44. 
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first  by  mutilation  of  his  ears  and  hands,  then  by  roasting  the  lower  half  of  the 
man's  body  on  a  bed  of  coals.  When  Custance  finishes  this  grisly  deed,  the 
constable  arrives  to  arrest  him,  not  for  the  murder  of  the  African,  but  for 

77 

bigamy,  as  his  deserted  first  wife  has  tracked  him  down  from  Britain! 
Later,  the  author  assures  us  that  Custance  would  be  tried  for  his  violence,  but 

78 

of  this  act  "no  jury  in  the  colony  would  have  convicted  him."  Vigilante 
justice  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  blood  feud  mentality  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
Afrikaner  society,  and  accepted  by  all.  Yet  this  deed  is  perpetrated  by  a 
British  character,  albeit  a  troubled  and  mysterious  one.  And  therein  lies  the 
key.  Although  of  British  origins,  Custance  is  a  man  on  the  run  from  the  law, 
a  refugee  from  the  society  that  nearly  drove  him  to  kill  his  first  wife  with  his 
own  hand.  His  surrender  to  such  savage  retribution  upon  the  African  servant 
is  a  warning  to  potential  colonizers,  for  he  has  given  himself  up  to  the 
savagery  supposedly  shared  only  by  Africans  and  Afrikaners. 

British  authors  are  critical  of  Afrikaner  treatment  of  black  Africans, 
and  maintain  that  the  British  approach  would  be  a  higher,  more  enlightened 
and  more  equitable  one.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  such  a  condemnation  of 
Afrikaners  on  this  one  point  lies  in  the  right-to-rule  mentality.  In  British 
eyes,  the  Afrikaners  as  Europeans  would  "naturally"  dominate  the  "inferior" 
blacks  of  southern  Africa.  Thus,  they  do  not  condemn  the  rule  of  Europeans 
over  Africans  per  se;  they  simply  condemn  the  specifically  exploitative  and 
violent  character  of  the  Afrikaner  system.  Rescuing  an  oppressed  people 
from  cruel  masters  is  undeniably  a  strong  argument  for  conflict  and  was 
employed  generously  by  British  authors  in  popular  fiction.  By  making 
Afrikaner  cruelty  to  Africans  a  central  component  of  the  stereotypical 
Afrikaner  character,  a  war  to  wrest  power  from  him  became  a  just  war. 

The  novels  also  offer  a  comparison  of  British  and  Afrikaner  women. 
As  potential  wives  for  British  settlers,  Afrikaner  women  often  suffer  in 
comparison  with  English  ones  in  terms  of  beauty  and  refinement.  The 
Afrikaner,  Bertha  Marais,  is  admired  by  Charles  Considine  as  "a  woman  .  .  . 
neither  so  graceful  nor  so  sprightly  as  the  pretty  English  girl,  [although]  she 
was  preeminently  sweet  and  lovable."  Colvin  Kershaw  in  Aletta  falls  for 
the  rather  plain  title  character,  an  Afrikaner  girl,  rather  than  the  pretty  May 
Wenlock,  but  Aletta  comes  from  the  very  highest  class  of  Afrikaner  family. 


Mitford,  278-80, 284. 
'Mitford.309. 
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When  an  Afrikaner  woman  does  exhibit  traits  of  refinement,  it  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  some  British  influence.  This  often  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  British  education  or  significant  exposure  to  European  culture.  Mrs.  Allnut, 
an  Afrikaner  woman,  in  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria  has  married  a  Briton  and 
learned  the  superiority  of  British  ways.  Her  house  is  tidy  and  clean,  complete 
with  a  rose  garden  in  the  back,  largely  because  "her  two  years  at  Cape  Town  . 
.  .  had  prevented  her  from  falling  into  the  loose  and  slovenly  ways  of  the 
ordinary  Boer  farmer's  wife."  Lastly,  the  British  girl  Lyndall  in  The  Story 
of  an  African  Farm  is  a  strong-willed,  intelligent,  feminist  character,  while 
her  Afrikaner  step-sister,  Em,  remains  within  the  limited  mental  confines  of 
the  typical  vrouw. 

In  these  novels,  personal  actions  often  become  the  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  worth  of  a  people.  In  the  late  Victorian  code  of  male  behavior, 
warfare  became  the  ultimate  proving  ground  for  men.  How  men  performed 
under  the  greatest  stress  would  be  the  true  measure  of  their  nature.  War  is  a 
theme  of  central  importance  in  all  of  Henty's  work  and  the  best  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  antithetical  character  of  Briton  and  Afrikaner. 
Here,  in  the  ultimate  test  of  battle,  Henty's  Afrikaners  show  their  true  colors. 
In  the  field,  the  Afrikaner  enemy  misses  no  attempt  to  scoff  at  the  more 
gentlemanly  rules  of  warfare.  He  frequently  abuses  the  white  flag  in  order  to 
lead  unsuspecting  British  soldiers  into  ambush.  He  fires  deliberately  on  Red 
Cross  hospital  wagons  carrying  British  wounded,  but  protests  vehemently 
when  a  stray  shell  bursts  in  his  own  hospital.  Bands  of  Afrikaner  bandits 
frequently  raid  and  loot  the  farms  of  loyal  British  settlers,  actions  that  Henty 
condemns  loudly  through  his  young  hero,  Chris  King,  who  holds  "some  sort 
of  respect  for  .  .  .  [Afrikaners]  who  fight  manfully  and  stoutly,  but  for  these 
raiding  scoundrels  .  .  .  feels  only  disgust,  and  shoots  them  without  the  least 
compunction."  Yorke  Harberton  is  shocked  to  find  that  the  wealthiest  of 
the  Afrikaner  army  keep  their  thoroughbred  horses  fresh  at  all  times  in  order 
to  escape  British  attacks  and  leave  their  unfortunate  comrades  to  fend  for 
themselves.  In  peacetime  as  well,  literary  Afrikaners  are  oftentimes 
depicted  as  a  pack  of  treacherous  cutthroats  and  inveterate  backshooters.  In 
Aletta,  two  rebels  ambush  Colvin  Kershaw  at  night  in  a  narrow  mountain 


*'  Henty,  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria,  136. 
"  Richards,  "With  Henty  to  Africa,"  80. 
"  Henty,  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria,  105,  278. 
^  Henty,  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria,  134. 
"  Henty,  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria  124,  125. 
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pass  after  he  discovers  their  secret  cache  of  rifles.  An  Afrikaner  youth  takes 
a  potshot  at  Yorke  Harberton  after  the  British  lad  bests  him  in  a  shooting 
match  in  With  Roberts  to  Pretoria.  Afrikaner  characters  often  break  their 
word  to  both  fellow-whites  and  to  African  chieftains.  Henty  uses  a  native 
chief  in  With  Buller  in  Natal  to  point  out  the  Afrikaners'  breach  of  promise  in 
peace  treaties:  '"Did  you  not  know  that  a  Boer's  oath  is  only  good  as  long  as 
a  gun  is  pointed  at  him?'" 

British  writers  belied  their  own  self-concept  of  Britain  as  an  imperial 
power  in  the  particular  ways  they  chose  to  demonstrate  the  inferiority  of  the 
Afrikaner  as  a  proper  trustee  of  the  mineral  wealth  and  productive  value  of 
South  Africa.  This  was  exemplified  in  British  claims  that  Afrikaners  had 
rejected  the  imperialist  triad  of  science,  British  law,  and  capitalism.  Religion 
clouds  the  Afrikaners'  views  on  education  and  science,  and  in  popular  fiction 
they  consistently  oppose  or  scoff  at  modem  learning,  while  British  characters 
serve  as  the  champions  of  science.  Their  lack  of  education  is  often  impressed 
upon  the  reader:  'The  Dutch  Boers"  are  "very  ignorant,  being  far  removed 
from  the  means  of  instruction."  Tant'  Sannie  bums  young  Waldo's  book 
on  political  economy  (a  gift  from  a  British  friend)  to  keep  such  European 
evils  from  her  house.  The  bookish  British  girl  Lyndall  in  the  same  novel 
debates  the  origins  of  the  surrounding  landscape  with  Waldo,  who  insists  that 
God  created  it,  not  the  forces  of  geology.  A  limited  world-view  has  left  the 
Afrikaners  a  backward-looking  people  unable  to  escape  their  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  which  block  their  progress  towards  a  level  of  culture  enjoyed  by 
late  nineteenth-century  Europeans. 

The  Afrikaners  of  popular  fiction  show  an  innate  dislike  and  distrust 
for  good  government  and  the  mle  of  law — that  is,  British  government  and 
British  law.  In  The  Young  Colonists,  a  party  of  hostile  Afrikaners  are  about 
to  attack  Dick  Humphrey's  trading  caravan  in  retribution  for  the  shooting 
death  of  a  comrade.  When  the  Britons  suggest  they  settle  the  matter  with  the 
local  magistrate,  the  Afrikaner  leader  replies  with  a  sneer.  "We  are  your 
magistrates  and  judges;  we  want  no  English  law  here."  The  frontier 
farmers  sometimes  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes.      Instead  of  taking  part  in  the 
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democratic  process  of  British  government,  they  trek  farther  into  the  interior 
in  order  to  escape  the  hated  rule  of  the  Uitlander.  Yet  the  Afrikaners  do  no 
better,  according  to  G.A.  Henty,  under  their  own  government.  In  his  novels 
about  the  South  African  War,  he  alleges  that  the  government  of  the 
Transvaal  is  rife  with  corruption.  This  serves  to  block  the  industry  of  good 
and  honest  British  capitalists  in  the  Republic.  The  British  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  are  "kept  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection  by  an  inferior  race,  a  race 
almost  without  even  the  elements  of  civilization,  ignorant  and  brutal  beyond 
any  existing  white  community."  The  Orange  Free  State  men  in  Henty' s 
eyes  are  reluctant  enemies  of  the  crown,  yet  their  corrupt  president  Steyn,  in 
cahoots  with  Paul  Kruger,  has  committed  them  to  war.  Consistently,  the 
governments  of  the  two  Afrikaner  republics  are  portrayed  as  oppressive  and 
corrupt,  subjecting  their  own  citizens  as  well  as  British  subjects  to  gross 
injustices. 

Conclusions 

Writers  of  British  adventure  fiction  during  the  period  of  the  South 
African  War  worked  to  create  a  gulf  between  the  "national  characters"  of 
Britain  and  the  southern  African  republics.  Through  novels  that  contrasted 
Afrikaners  and  Britons  as  fictional  characterizations,  British  authors  worked 
to  construct  such  national  characters  in  an  effort  to  demonize  these  enemies 
of  Britain.  Writers  worked  equally  hard  to  provide  a  negative  view  of  both 
Afrikaner  men  and  women.  This  seems  a  key  point.  By  emphasizing  the 
failings  of  Afrikaner  gender  roles  and  identities,  British  authors  gave  readers 
the  sense  of  a  misshapen  culture  which  lacked  the  proper  order  and  sense  of 
restraint  necessary  in  all  facets  of  culture  if  a  people  aspired  to  colonial  rule. 
These  efforts  to  write  into  being  a  fiction  of  difference  have  direct 
implications  for  our  historical  conception  of  the  self-image  which 
imperialists  espoused  and  perpetuated  to  create  and  sustain  popular  support 
for  the  imperial  enterprise. 

The  British  literary  portrayal  of  Afrikaner  relations  with  Africans  is  one 
of  overstated  cruelty  and  exploitation.  The  Afrikaner  view  of  Africans  is 
unenlightened,  for  he  considers  them  as  less  than  men,  almost  on  the  level  of 
beasts,  and  not  even  suited  to  the  salvation  of  his  God.    This  is  in  part  a 
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product  of  the  Afrikaner's  outmoded  religious  beliefs.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceive  their  idealistic  mission  to  these  potential  subjects  as  part 
of  a  divine  charge  to  bring  the  light  of  government,  Christianity  and  learning 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  In  these  works  of  fiction,  the  Africans 
themselves  seem  to  prefer  the  good  and  just  rule  of  the  British  to  the  many 
indignities  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Afrikaners.  The  literary  portrayal  of  the 
relationship  between  Afrikaners  and  indigenous  Africans  is  one  of 
unmitigated  cruelty,  exploitation  and  bigotry.  What,  though,  has  brought 
about  this  degradation  of  the  Afrikaner  from  his  (and  her)  higher  European 
origins?  British  novelists  portray  a  degenerative  process  in  which  the 
Afrikaner  has  fallen  from  the  role  of  the  ideal  European  colonizer  in  which 
these  novelists  cast  their  British  characters.  But  the  reason  for  his  fall  lies 
not  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa.  In  the  minds  of  British  authors,  the  Afrikaner 
has  breathed  the  foul  stench  of  African  savagery  for  too  long.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  Brantlinger  has  called  the  "Myth  of  the  Dark  Continent," 
whereby  through  their  literature,  Britons  attribute  the  evil  they  find  within 
themselves  to  the  objects  of  imperialism,  Africa  and  its  peoples.  In  this 
way,  British  authors  projected  their  own  doubts  about  their  actions  to  their 
enemies  in  South  Africa.  Their  cruel  tyranny  has  reduced  the  Afrikaners  to 
the  level  of  those  they  have  come  to  rule.  Therefore,  British  writers 
identified  Afrikaners  more  closely  with  Africans  through  their  squalid  living 
conditions,  their  superstition  and  backwards-looking  worldview.  As  a 
people,  the  Afrikaners  did  not  prove  strong  enough  to  preserve  their  culture 
in  an  alien  environment.  Their  white  culture  was  in  a  sense  polluted  and 
weakened  by  the  encounter  with  black  Africa.  The  Afrikaners  and  their 
society  are,  like  the  Africans,  relegated  to  the  status  of  the  Other,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  higher,  unpolluted  Britain.  One  may  have 
some  respect  for  the  untainted  noble  savage,  these  novels  seem  to  say,  but  for 
the  bastardized  Afrikaner  we  have  none. 

British  novelists  and  their  readers  recognized  the  religiosity  of  their 
enemy  and  viewed  it  as  a  source  of  weakness.  Afrikaner  religion  provided 
these  people  with  a  sense  of  divine  mission  and  a  special  destiny  in  Africa. 
Their  church  expounded  an  outmoded  view  of  indigenous  Africans  as 
inhuman  tools  for  white  settlement.  Coupled  with  the  extremely  rural  nature 
of  Afrikaner  society,  such  attitudes  held  in  check  the  forces  of  modem 
science.  While  Europe  underwent  the  Enlightenment  and  its  subsequent  two 
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centuries  of  scientific  and  intellectual  advances,  isolated  South  Africa 
remained  within  the  mental  constraints  of  this  Reformation-era  Church.  In 
the  novels  that  focus  on  the  South  African  War  itself,  Afrikaner  characters 
constantly  refer  to  their  belief  in  divine  favor  in  ridding  themselves  of  the 
British  forever.  The  gods  of  science  and  progress  may  have  ruled  in  Britain 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  But  in  the  British  imagination,  the  God  of 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  superstition  ruled  this  fictional  South  Africa. 

The  value  of  studying  these  fictional  stereotypes  of  Afrikaners  is  that 
they  were  created  to  be  everything  that  British  imperialists  wished  to  avoid  in 
themselves.  These  fictional  Afrikaners,  a  polluted  race,  served  as  foils  to 
their  virtuous  British  counterparts.  According  to  the  stereotype,  Afrikaners 
are  the  dark  children  of  Europe  who  have  fallen  from  the  role  of  superior 
colonizers,  ensnared  by  the  sensuality  and  savagery  which  is  Africa  in  the 
British  imagination.  Another,  stereotype  is  created  by  British  writers  in  the 
process,  one  which  portrays  Britons  as  the  ideal  tools  for  the  spread  of 
enlightened  civilization,  equitable  race  relations,  good  government,  science 
and  capitalism.  In  the  South  African  War,  Britons  would  themselves  be 
guilty  of  many  of  the  brutalities  that  they  found  repugnant  in  the  Afrikaners. 
Africans  would  suffer  immensely  under  British  policies  and  ultimately  be 
sacrificed  to  the  cause  of  a  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  cult  of  masculinity 
and  the  gentlemanly  code  would  fade  before  guerrilla  warfare,  internment 
camps,  burned  Afrikaner  farms,  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousands  of  native 
Africans.  The  fiction  of  "difference"  was  to  prove  a  terrific  sham. 
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The  Early  Years  of  Zubatov's  Experiment 
in  Police-Supported  Socialism  in  Late  Imperial  Russia 

By  Theodore  Karasik 

The  Tsarist  political  police — known  as  the  Okhrana — were  a  major 
component  in  preventing  revolutionary  activity  against  the  Imperial  Russian 
government  from  1881  to  1917.  The  police  were  involved  in  major  programs 
aimed  at  halting  revolutionary  movements  which  sought  to  abolish  the 
monarchy  and  change  the  economic  and  political  structure  of  the  country.  At 
times  the  police  suppression  of  these  groups  led  to  violence.  The 
revolutionaries  launched  reprisals  which  were  equally  brutal,  including 
assassinations  of  top  Tsarist  officials. 

Within  the  Okhrana,  Moscow  Police  Chief  Sergei  Vasilevich  Zubatov, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  the  events  sweeping  Imperial  Russia  in  the  1880s, 
launched  "police  socialism"  in  the  late  1890s  in  order  to  protect  the  Tsarist 
system.  Known  as  the  Zubatovshchina,  the  program  had  an  immense  impact 
on  Russian  labor  movements  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  by 
influencing  the  development  of  nascent  and  semi-nascent  worker 
organizations.  Zubatov's  program  appeared  to  be  the  only  "workable"  policy 
that  the  police  had  to  counteract  revolutionary  movements  among  the 
industrial  workers  by  teaching  them  that  "economic  independence"  could 
answer  their  demands  for  political  reform,  thereby  deflecting  criticism  away 
from  the  monarchy. 

Western  and  Soviet  historians  usually  pinpoint  the  Zubatovshchina' s 
origins  to  1901,  leading  up  to  the  confrontation  between  Father  Georgii 
Gapon  and  the  Petersburg  authorities  in  1905.'   Other  studies  concentrate  on 
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Secret  Police:  Muscovite,  Imperial  Russian  and  Soviet  Political  Security  Operations,  1565-1970 
(London:  Hutchinson  of  London,  1970);  Walter  Sabinsky,  The  Road  to  Bloody  Sunday:  Father  Gapon 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Massacre  of  1905  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976);  Donald  W. 
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"L' affaire  Azeff."  Furthermore,  Soviet-era  research  on  Zubatov's  program 
focuses  on  how  it  affected  Vladimir  Lenin's  revolutionary  agenda.^ 
However,  some  sources  indicate  that  the  Zubatovshchina  may  have  started  in 
1898,  three  years  earlier  than  suggested  by  Western  and  Soviet  historians. 

Significantly,  Zubatov  launched  his  programs  in  Moscow  and  Minsk  at 
about  the  same  time  in  the  late  1890s.  But  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
two  approaches  that  is  vitally  important  to  understand.  Even  though  a 
majority  of  Zubatov's  Moscow  operation  promoted  lectures  and  access  to 
reading  materials  in  these  early  years,  few  arrests  were  made  by  the  Okhrana. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Minsk  campaign  featured  more  typical  police 
activities  including  large-scale  arrests  and  intensive  interrogations. 
Importantly,  Jews  were  targeted  in  this  scheme  by  Zubatov. 

Two  important  points  are  made  in  this  article  based  on  these 
observations.  First,  this  essay  asserts  that  Zubatov  started  his  program  to 
investigate  labor  movement  strength  on  the  periphery,  but  it  will  illustrate 
how  he  also  used  Minsk  as  a  test  case  for  his  labor  experiment  in  subsequent 
programs  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow  by  1900.^  Second,  this  paper  explores 
how  and  why  Zubatov  chose  the  Jewish  revolutionary  group  in  Belorussia  as 
a  target  in  his  police  campaign.  Overall,  the  article  illuminates  the  early 
years  of  Zubatov's  background  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  better 
understanding  of  his  approach  to  (1)  labor  movements  and  revolutionaries, 
(2)  the  ministerial  debate  over  his  programs,  and  (3)  the  early  years  of  his 
experiment  and  its  impact  on  the  periphery. 
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Zubatov's  Revolutionary  Past  and  the  Okhrana 

Despite  having  participated  in  discussion  groups  during  his  youth, 
Zubatov  rose  swiftly  to  head  the  Moscow  Okhrana.  There  is  a  debate  over 
exactly  how  and  when  Zubatov  became  exposed  to  revolutionary  ideas  and 
notions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Okhrana  interrogated  Zubatov  periodically 
between  1883  and  1886,  but  the  police  never  formally  arrested  him  because 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  police.^  It  is  important  to  understand  the  debate  since 
it  illuminates  Zubatov's  knowledge  of  how  revolutionary  groups  operated  in 
Imperial  Russia  and,  subsequently,  how  these  groups  played  a  role  in  his 
unusual  program  in  the  Okhrana. 

One  unidentified  author  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Zubatov  was 
actually  in  charge  of  an  active  revolutionary  circle,  and  that  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Gymnasium  as  early  as  1883  for  his  revolutionary  activities.  The 
anonymous  author  states  that  Zubatov  was  expelled  for  his  'liberal  ideas,'  but 
gives  no  evidence  to  support  this  assertion.^  If  Zubatov  was  a  revolutionary 
of  this  caliber,  he  would  certainly  be  an  even  more  valuable  asset  to  the 
Okhrana  if  the  police  forced  him  to  become  their  agent. 

The  debate  over  Zubatov's  early  years  occurred  at  the  height  of  the 
Zubatovshchina  in  1903.  Zubatov  attempted  to  set  the  record  straight  several 
years  after  his  dismissal.  In  his  later  letters  to  Byloe  editor  V.  Burtsev,  he 
maintains  that  he  never  led  any  revolutionary  circle,  although  he  admits  that 
he  had  personal  friends  among  the  revolutionaries — including  M.  R.  Gots, 
who  later  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party. 
But  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  link  between  Zubatov  and  Gots  is  that 
they  disagreed  over  the  methods  to  be  used  in  reforming  Imperial  Russia. 

As  it  turns  out,  Zubatov  did  indeed  join  the  Okhrana  as  an  alternative 
to  potential  imprisonment  or  internal  exile  by  the  police.  He  volunteered 
information  to  the  police  about  revolutionary  students,  which  subsequently 
lead  to  their  arrests.  In  1885,  the  young  Zubatov  was  summoned  by  the  Chief 
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of  the  Okhrana,  General  Berdzhaev,  and  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  either 
internal  exile  or  becoming  a  police  agent.  Zubatov  chose  the  latter. '° 

Zubatov  set  out  on  his  new  mandate  from  Berdzhaev.  He  renewed  his 
contacts  with  the  revolutionaries  in  1886,  making  friends  with  radical 
students.  For  four  years,  Zubatov  worked  as  an  agent  provocateur 
denouncing  key  figures  in  the  student  revolutionary  movement  before  he 
officially  became  an  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Okhrana  in  1889.'^  Zubatov 
quickly  became  a  favorite  of  the  internal  police,  as  well  as  key  leaders,  with 
his  successful  campaign.  Being  an  agent  provocateur  was  a  valuable  lesson 
for  the  young  Zubatov,  who  saw  the  merit  of  such  operations  for  containing 
the  revolutionary  movements. 

Once  completely  indoctrinated  into  the  Okhrana  and  having  received  a 
position  in  intelligence,  Zubatov  directed  the  reform  of  police  procedures. 
Since  the  Okhrana  had  not  been  modernized  to  meet  the  threat  from 
revolutionary  movements,  Zubatov' s  initial  innovation  was  to  introduce 
modem  police  techniques  into  Okhrana  programs,  including  photographic 
files  and  systematic  registration  of  all  political  suspects.  In  addition,  new 
Okhrana  recruits  had  to  undergo  special  training  in  the  techniques  of 
conspiratorial  work  and  education  in  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
revolutionary  parties  under  Zubatov's  supervision.  His  reform  efforts  within 
the  police  organization  were  extremely  successful  in  the  early  stages,  earning 
Zubatov  praise  from  his  superiors.''*  Clearly,  Zubatov  appears  to  have 
learned  quickly  how  revolutionary  movements  worked  in  Tsarist  society.  He 
used  his  background  as  an  agent  provocateur  to  prepare  the  police  for  his 
future  program. 

Police  Organization  and  the  Zubatovshchina 

Structural  Issues 

How  Zubatov  launched  his  program  within  the  Okhrana  is  important  in 
understanding  the  power  of  the  secret  police  in  Imperial  Russia.   In  the  late 
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nineteenth  century,  the  ministries  within  Imperial  Russia  competed  fiercely 
with  each  other  for  power,  influence,  and  funds.  This  struggle  involved 
personalities  whose  objectives  were  independent  of  the  Tsar's  interests.  The 
police  apparatus  was  no  exception  to  this  rule  during  this  difficult  period. 
Sometimes,  ministerial  rivalries  emerged  between  the  Okhrana's  parent,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  other  ministries,  which  weakened  the 
government's  authority  and  its  ability  to  monitor  the  police.  Quite  simply, 
the  Okhrana  operated  with  the  most  autonomy  of  any  governmental  agency. 

The  Okhrana  was  created  in  the  1870s  and  was  to  be  a  temporary  self- 
governing  section  of  the  gendarmerie  in  towns  and  regions  where  a  state  of 
emergency  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  result  of  revolutionary  activity.  In  the 
Okhrana  itself,  the  best  candidates  for  employment  were  hired  as  experts — 
mainly  former  revolutionaries — including  Sergei  Zubatov,  who  had  proven  to 
be  valuable  to  police  activity. 

The  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  was  in  charge  of  the  Okhrana.  As  of 
1896,  the  actual  head  of  the  police  was  one  of  the  Deputy  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  but  there  was  a  significant  problem  with  the  police's  position  in  the 
governmental  structure:  the  police  had  far  too  much  power  in  society.  As  a 
result,  a  clear  line  of  communication  did  not  exist  between  the  governmental 
elites  and  the  political  police.  The  police  acted  on  their  own  without  much 
interference  from  other  governmental  agencies.  This  fact  also  influenced 
police  appointments  and  responsibilities.  In  many  politically  important 
towns  where  no  separate  Okhrana  sections  had  been  installed,  local  chiefs  of 
the  gendarmerie  were  made  responsible,  in  their  struggle  against 
revolutionaries,  to  one  of  the  main  Okhrana  offices.  For  example,  the 
gendarmerie  chiefs  in  the  towns  of  Lithuania  and  Belorussia,  and  even  of  the 
northern  Ukraine,  were  under  the  orders  of  Zubatov. 

Zubatov' s  Plans 

Zubatov  felt  that  the  Okhrana  should  also  make  policy  outside  the 
security  service.  His  idea  was  to  support  the  working  classes  as  much  as 
politically  possible  in  order  to  convince  them  to  break  with  extremist 
revolutionaries.  Zubatov  wanted  an  improvement  in  the  material  conditions 
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of  workers  without  their  participation  in  politics.'^    About  his  goals  and 
aspirations,  Zubatov  wrote, 

Right  from  1897,  I  have  tried  to  reconcile  them 
[revolutionaries  and  loyalists].  With  this  aim  in 
mind,  I  have  had  long  conversations  with  the 
defendants,  befriended  them,  reported  to  my  chiefs 
on  the  results  of  my  talks  with  them;  with  the 
permission  of  my  superiors  I  have  nullified  heavy 
indictments  against  them,  have  appealed  for  reforms. 
...  I  personally  have  always  believed  .  .  .  that  the 
monarchical  idea,  if  properly  understood,  can  give 
the  country  all  that  is  needed,  so  long  as  the  social 
forces  are  released.  This  can  be  achieved  without 
bloodshed."'^ 

To  make  his  point,  Zubatov  seems  to  have  wanted  at  least  a 
modernized  and  reformed  monarchy.  His  program  was  called  "Tsar  and  the 
People."'^ 

In  his  private  conversations  .  .  .  Zubatov  tried  to 
convince  them  that  Tsarism  had  nothing  against  the 
economic  struggle  of  the  proletariat,  that  workers 
could  quite  as  well  achieve  real  improvements  of 
their  lot  within  the  autocratic  system,  that  .  .  .  "the 
monarchist  idea,  if  correctly  understood,  can  give  the 
country  everything  it  needs,  as  long  as  the  social 
forces  are  related;  this  then  could  be  achieved 
without  any  bloodshed  and  other  abominations."'^ 
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Zubatov  sought  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  country's  crisis.  His  idea  that  the 
monarchy  could  remain  in  place  put  him  in  a  group  of  Russian  politicians 
seeking  relative  calm  and  stability,  while  allowing  economic  strikes. 

The  Elite  Response  to  Zubatov 

Trepov  and  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei 

Prominent  Tsarist  personalities  played  a  critical  role  in  the 
Zubatovshchina's  beginning.  The  deputy  minister  of  the  interior,  General  D. 
F.  Trepov,  who  was  appointed  chief  of  police  for  Moscow  in  1896,  the  year 
Zubatov  became  head  of  the  Moscow  Okhrana,  became  a  close  collaborator 
with  Zubatov  and  had  considerable  influence  in  Petersburg.  Trepov' s 
support  for  Zubatov  in  a  venture  that  gave  greater  freedom  is  surprising, 
given  his  reputation  as  a  tough  official  and  the  "virtual  dictator"  of  the 
country.^^  Trepov  examined  in  detail  materials  on  the  labor  movement  since 
much  of  the  information  came  from  Zubatov  himself.  As  such,  the  two 
men  appeared  to  have  a  close,  professional  relationship. 

The  Grand  Duke  Sergei,  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  also  helped  a 
great  deal  in  the  promotion  of  Zubatov' s  venture.  Trepov  and  Zubatov 
convinced  him  that  this  was  the  only  realistic  way  towards  peace  and  order  in 
Russia.  One  document  may  illustrate  what  Trepov  and  Zubatov  desired.  In 
1898,  Trepov  presented  his  memorandum — prepared  by  Zubatov — to  the 
Moscow  governor-general,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei: 

As  long  as  the  revolutionaries  preach  pure  socialism, 
it  is  possible  to  deal  with  them  by  means  of  pure 
repression,  but  when  they  begin  to  make  use  of  .  .  . 
the  defects  of  the  existing  legal  order,  repression 
loses  its  effect.  ...  If  lately  revolutionary  agitators 
have  become  active  in  the  sphere  of  the  existing  laws 
and  order  and  are  exploiting  the  defects  in  our  system 
of  factory  administration,  then  ...  the  police  must 
watch  the  situation  in  the  industrial  enterprise 
vigilantly,   and   [take   care]    of  everything  that   is 
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directly   related    to    the    personality    and    everyday 
practices  of  the  worker.^^ 

Consequently,  Zubatov  received  the  authority  to  enact  his  program  without 
interference  from  other  governmental  agencies  or  officials. 

Witte 

In  opposition  to  Trepov  and  Zubatov — as  well  as  the  Grand  Duke — 
was  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Sergei  Witte.  Although  he  approved  of 
Zubatov' s  mutual-aid  society  activities,  he  protested  their  mediatory 
activities  in  labor  disputes.  Witte  sought  to  hold  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
responsible.  In  his  memoirs,  the  finance  minister  put  the  blame  for  the 
development  of  Zubatov' s  organizations  on  Minister  of  the  Interior  I.  L. 
Goremykin.  In  fact,  Goremykin  was  removed  from  his  post  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  1899 — when  Zubatov  was  only  just  beginning  his  venture — 
and  was  replaced  by  D.  S.  Sipyagin,  during  whose  term  of  office  Zubatov' s 
experiment  was  most  developed.  Yet,  Witte' s  attack  on  Goremykin 
illustrates  how  early  the  Zubatovshchina  began. 

Witte' s  only  tool  against  Zubatov' s  organizations  was  the  Factory 
Inspectorate.  According  to  Bonnell,  the  Factory  Inspectorate  was  charged 
with  examining  and  approving  wage  rates  and  rules  of  internal  factory  order, 
adopting  measures  to  prevent  disputes  and  misunderstandings  between 
factory  owners  and  workers,  and  initiating  court  action  against  those  who 
violated  the  rules. ^^  Specifically,  Witte  stated  in  his  memoirs  that  he 
supported  the  Factory  Inspectorate  when  it  came  up  against  a  Zubatov 
organization  and  its  supporters: 

Zubatov' s  ventures  .  .   .  caused  great  sensation  in 
Moscow.   The  Factory  Inspectorate  struggled  against 


^B.  M.  Frumkin,  "Zubatovshchina  i  evreiskoe  rabochee  dvizhenie,"  Perezhitoe,  3  (1911):  202-203. 
Other  sources  touch  on  the  relationship  between  Zubatov,  Trepov,  and  Grand  Duke  Sergei.  See  the 
materials  in  the  article  Zubatovshchina,  as  found  in  Hoover  Institution  Archives,  B.  I.  Nicolaevsky 
Collection,  Box  number  203,  Folder  20;  and  Grigorevskii,  "Politseiskii  sotsializm  v  Rossii 
(Zubatovshchina),"  190. 

''l.  V.  Shtein,  "Neudachnyi  opyt  (Zubatovshchina),"  htoricheskii  vestnik,  no.  129  (July  1912);  227. 
""Zapiska  ministra  finansov  o  razreshenii  stachek,"  Samoderzhanviye  istachki  (Geneva,  1902),  14-36,  as 
quoted  in  Pospielovsky,  50. 
"Bonnell,  25.  fn.  9. 
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them.  I  supported  the  Inspectorate  but  was  unable  to 
liquidate  them  in  any  significant  way.  [Grand  Duke 
Sergei]  did  whatever  he  liked. ^^ 

Consequently,  the  Zubatovshchina  may  have  resulted  simply  from 
interministerial  rivalry  between  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  for  leadership  in  industrial  labor  issues  and  negotiations.  For 
instance, 

the  Ministry  of  Finance  .  .  .  was  the  closest  to  the 
capitalist  idea — the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  stood 
closest  to  the  elements  of  feudal  gentry  and  could 
sometimes  sacrifice  some  capitalists'  interests  for  the 
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sake  of  the  interests  of  the  police-feudal  system. 

Ultimately,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  did  not  possess  a  set,  single  policy  on  the 
labor  issue.  Changes  of  policy  occurred  not  only  with  the  appointment  of 
different  ministers  with  alternative  ideas  but  also  sometimes  for  short  periods 
during  the  term  of  office  of  one  single  minister.  The  same  could  be  said  for 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  one  constant  factor  was  Sergei  Zubatov. 

Witte  could  only  ignore  the  Zubatovshchina  for  so  long.  Only  in  1902 
did  he  express  his  feelings  about  the  police  operation — some  four  years  later. 
He  made  this  comment  after  Minister  of  Interior  D.  S.  Sipyagin's  death: 

After  Sipyagin  was  killed  and  replaced  by  Plehve, 
during  my  first  conversation  with  the  latter  I  drew  his 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  Zubatovshchina.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  himself  go  to  Moscow  ...  to 
settle  the  question;  he  then  called  the  Zubatov 
venture  a  harmful  and  stupid  experiment.  However, 
Zubatov  was  soon  to  become  the  central  figure  in  the 
Department  of  Police  .  .  .  and  the  whole  secret  service 
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was  to  be  concentrated  in  his  hands. 


"S.  Yu.  Witte.  Vospominaniya,  Vol.  2  (Moscow,  1960),  217-218. 
^'S.  Ainzaft,  Zubatovshchina  i  Gaponovshchina  (Moscow,  1925),  36. 
^'Witte,218. 
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This  begs  the  question:  Why  did  Witte  wait  so  long? 

Plehve 

Only  after  Zubatov's  venture  began  to  spin  out  of  control  did  Minister 
of  the  Interior  von  Plehve  respond  to  the  crisis — some  three  years  after  the 
project  started.  Furthermore,  it  is  reported  that  Plehve  protected  Zubatov 
from  other  governmental  officials — including  Witte — during  that  period  not 
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only  because  he  had  appomted  Zubatov  to  his  position  but  also  on  account 
of  Plehve' s  professional  relationship  vi'ith  Jewish  Independent  Leader  Manya 
Vilbushevich,  who  was  a  Zubatov  agent.  He  apparently  agreed  to  allow  the 
Zubatovshchina  to  develop  as  a  result  of  his  own  strategy  to  please  Grand 
Duke  Sergei,  who  had  influence  with  Tsar  Nicholas  II. 

At  the  same  time,  once  the  Zubatov  movement  began  to  creep  away 
from  central  control  in  the  early  1900s,  Plehve  took  the  opportunity  to  begin 
a  campaign  against  them,  especially  against  Zubatov's  recruitment  of  Jewish 
agent  provocateurs.  The  Interior  Minister  did  not  want  to  make  any 
concessions  to  the  Jews  since  this  policy  did  not  fit  in  with  the  general 
framework  of  the  anti-Semitic  policies  of  Nicholas  II,  which  Plehve  was 
putting  into  operation  throughout  Imperial  Russia.  Plehve' s  plan  consisted 
of  pogroms  against  Jews  and  the  forced  russification  of  other  national 
minorities,  and  floggings  and  shootings  of  unruly  peasants  and  factory 
workers.  Consequently,  government  policy  toward  the  labor  movements  was 
based  on  ethnic  considerations,  resulting  in  multiple  policies  with  negligible 
effectiveness. 

Lower  Ranking  Officials 

Large  numbers  of  lower  ranking  officers  disagreed  with  Zubatov's 
plan.  Although  Zubatov  was  a  trusted  and  important  figure  in  the  Ministry  of 


S.V.  Zubatov':  Po  novym'  dokymentatn',  as  found  in  Hoover  Institution  Archives,  B.I.  Nicolaevsky 
Collection,  Box  number  203,  Folder  19;  Zubatovshchina,  as  found  in  the  Hoover  Institution  Archives,  B. 
I.  Nicolaevsky  Collection,  Box  number  203,  Folder  20. 

^"Por  more  on  Vilbushevich,  see  below.  Interestingly,  Plehve  instructed  Vilbushevich  to  implement 
Zubatov's  program  in  Vibio.  It  is  unknown  why  Plehve  was  so  involved  in  this  part  of  Zubatov's 
operation.  See  Edward  H.  Judge,  Plehve:  Repression  and  Reform  in  Imperial  Russia,  1902-1904 
(Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1983),  133-148. 

"Pospielovsky,  54.  For  additional  information,  see  Jonathan  Frankel,  Prophecy  and  Politics:  Socialism, 
Nationalism,  and  the  Russian  Jews,  1862-1917  (Cambridge;  Cambridge  University  Press,  1981),  and 
Hans  Rogger  and  Eugen  Weber,  eds..  The  European  Right:  A  Historical  Profile  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1965). 
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Internal  Affairs,  his  labor  projects  in  the  beginning  found  almost  no  support 
at  all,  either  among  the  central  offices  of  the  Ministry  or  the  police 
themselves.  Even  the  judicial  system  attempted  to  stifle  his  plan.  Archival 
evidence  suggests  that  Zubatov  came  under  fire  for  his  program  as  early  as 
1898  when  the  Moscow  Chief  Prosecutor  criticized  him  for  handling  state 
crime  cases  with  relative  laxity.^^  Only  very  few — probably  those  individuals 
who  had  had  access  to  the  revolutionary  fervor  sweeping  the  country — 
appreciated  the  possible  value  of  his  plan  to  divert  the  activities  of  the 
dissatisfied  worker  elements  to  economic  ends.  According  to  a  document  by 
the  Special  Department  of  Police, 

the  attitude  of  the  Department  towards  [Zubatov' s 
activities]  was  limited  to:  1)  non-opposition  to 
workers'  attempts  to  organize  themselves  into 
societies  of  mutual  assistance  with  purely  economic 
aims,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  issuing  of 
respective  instructions  to  local  authorities;  and  2)  to 
offering  assistance  to  certain  individuals,  personally 
known  to  Zubatov,  in  the  carrying  out  of  such 
attempts;  .  .  .  assistance  thus  offered  could  be  of  a 
moral  nature — gaining  for  them  the  favor  of  higher 
administrative  officers — as  well  as  of  material 
nature — providing     financial     subsidies     for     the 
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organizers. 

This  document  points  to  a  very  cautious  and  moderate  approach  by  the  police 
to  Zubatov' s  venture.  The  main  point  in  the  text  proves  to  be  the  support  for 
individuals  who  acted  as  agents  of  the  police. 

Case  Study  on  the  Periphery:  Zubatov's  Jewish  Workers'  Program  in 

Minsk 

Zubatov's  program  in  Minsk  is  an  important  example  of  a  government 
policy  being  tested  on  the  periphery  before  being  allowed  to  spread  to  other 


'^Jonathan  W.  Daly,  "On  the  Significance  of  Emergency  Legislation  in  Late  Imperial  Russia,"  Slavic 
Review,  54  no.  3  (Fall  1995):  619. 

''"Istoriya  legalizatsii  rabochevo  dvisheniya.  Spravka  osobovo  otdela  departmenta  politsii',"  as  found  in 
"K  istorii  zubatovshchiny,"  Byloe,  no.  1  (July  1917):  86. 
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parts  of  Imperial  Russia.  Zubatov  saw  to  it  that  he  had  key  elements  in  place 
before  he  launched  his  program.  First,  he  saw  to  it  that  he  had  a  good 
understanding  of  the  workers'  grievances  among  the  Jewish  population. 
Second,  he  sought  to  appoint  key  allies  in  important  police  posts.  Finally, 
Zubatov  recruited  agents  to  form  and  nurture  workers'  organizations  whose 
agenda  countered  other  revolutionary  groups. 

Jews 

Zubatov  started  his  program  not  only  to  investigate  Jewish  labor 
movement  strength  on  the  periphery  but  also  to  use  Minsk  as  a  test  case  for 
his  labor  experiment.  The  workers  themselves  were  part  of  an  ethnic- 
religious  group  that  faced  tremendous  hurdles  in  Imperial  Russian  society. 
The  economic  situation  in  the  predominantly  Jewish  industrial  areas  of 
Minsk,  and  other  clusters  of  the  Jewish  workers  in  western  Russia  and 
Poland,  was  quite  difficult.  No  doubt  their  objections  went  beyond  those  of 
the  Russian  laborers,  due  to  the  wide  legal  limitations  put  forth  by  the  Tsarist 
government  on  the  Jewish  population.  Yet,  even  the  Jews  were  ready  to  react 
positively  to  Zubatov's  offering  of  a  legal  and  loyal  workers'  movement  in 
the  late  1890s. 

The  background  of  the  Jewish  artisans  is  important  to  understand  since 
they  faced  both  isolation  from  larger  factories  and  additional  governmental 
pressures.  The  situation  in  the  North-Western  krai,  where  the  Jewish  labor 
movement  was  concentrated,  was  quite  different  from  other  districts  where 
most  of  the  Russian  working  class  was  found.  In  Imperial  Russia  as  a  whole, 
large  factories  existed  which  employed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 
However,  in  Belorussia  small  enterprises  and  workshops  were  predominant, 
with  skilled  and  literate  Jewish  artisans.  Because  of  the  legal  limitations 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Tsarist  government,  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  acquire  land  for  cultivation  and  had  limited  access  to  state  educational 
facilities.  As  a  result  of  these  hardships,  the  Jewish  population  became 
revolutionary  much  earlier  than  some  of  the  other  ethnic  groups  in  Imperial 
Russia. 

Consequently,  in  1897,  the  Social-Democratic  Jewish  workers'  groups 
united  to  form  the  General  Jewish  Workers'  Union  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Lithuania  known  simply  as  the  Bund.  The  Bund  Central  Committee  became 
the  organizing  and  political  center  for  these  trade  unions.  This  event  alarmed 
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the  Okhrana.  During  a  discussion  with  Zubatov,  G.  K.  Semiakin,  a  high 
official  of  the  Department  of  the  Police,  confessed  that  the  department  lacked 
reliable  information  on  the  Bund.  "Despite  my  poverty,  I  would  give  twenty- 
five  rubles  to  the  one  who  would  tell  what  kind  of  a  thing  this  'Bund'  is." 

The  fact  that  the  Jewish  workers  were  being  oppressed  by  the  Tsarist 
government,  not  only  as  workers  but  also  as  a  religious-ethnic  group  as  well, 
made  them  more  vulnerable  to  Zubatov' s  political  propaganda.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Russian  government  was  concentrating  its  efforts  against  Polish 
nationalism  and  tolerated  Social-Democratic  movements  in  this  geographic 
area  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  efforts  and  gains  of  the  Polish  separatists 
who  had  contacts  with  the  Jewish  revolutionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  police  had  for  a  long  time  considered  the  Jews  to  be  too  meek  and 
humble  by  nature  to  get  involved  in  mass  clandestine  activities.  Zubatov 
challenged  this  notion.  The  Zubatovshchina  was  based  on  the  notion  that 
workers  (i.e.,  the  Jews)  were  motivated  entirely  by  enlightened  self-interest. 
Since  their  aim  was  to  better  their  material  and  cultural  conditions,  they 
would,  if  allowed  to  pursue  these  aims  in  peace,  remain  disinterested  in 
politics.^^ 

Zubatov  and  the  Jews 

Zubatov' s  interest  in  the  Jewish  question  had  begun  in  his  student  days 
when  he  had  friends  among  the  Jewish  radical  youth.  While  in  the  Okhrana, 
he  devoted  much  study  to  the  problem.  According  to  a  colleague  in  the 
Okhrana,  Zubatov  considered  the  Jewish  question  a  "temporary 
phenomenon,  which  must  be  resolved  by  following  the  example  of  Western 
European  governments,  that  is,  all  restrictive  laws  against  the  Jews  must  pass 
into  history."^'  As  such,  Zubatov  helped  to  support  the  Jewish  movement  in 
Belorussia: 

He  stood  for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  wanting  to  abolish  some  of  the  legal 


^'Schneiderman,  218-219. 

"a.  Morskoi,  Zubotovshchina.  Stranichka  iz  istorii  rabochago  voprosa  v  Rossii  (Moskva:  Tipografiia  t- 

va  I.D.  Sytina,  1913),  108.  See  also  A.  Spiridovich,  Box  number  203,  Folder  20. 

'*Erza  Mendelsohn,  Class  Struggle  in  the  Pale:  The  Formative  Years  of  the  Jewish  Workers'  Movement 

in  Tsarist  Russia  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970),  140. 

"Schneiderman,  235. 
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limitations  to  which  Jews  were  being  submitted;  and 
it  was  thanks  to  his  secret  assistance  that  the  first 
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Congress  of  Russian  Zionists  met  in  Minsk. 

Zubatov's  approach  to  the  Jews  differed  from  that  toward  the  Moscow 
labor  groups.  As  far  as  the  Jews  in  the  North-Westem  krai  were  concerned, 
Zubatov  had  hoped  to  use  their  already  established  trade  unions  and  the  Bund 
itself.  His  aim  was  to  convert  to  his  economic  and  political  program  those 
elements  which  opposed  the  new  policy  of  the  Bund  to  politicize  its  trade 
unions.  His  goal  was  simple:  Zubatov  wanted  to  splinter  the  movement 
through  arrests  and  interrogations  and  ultimately  support  the  creation  of  an 
alternative  organization.  In  1900,  he  confided  to  his  superiors  that  many 
Jews,  seeing  nothing  to  be  gained  for  themselves  in  political  revolution,  were 
abandoning  politics  in  Russia  for  the  national  idea  of  Zionism.  He  argued 
that  this  ferment  inside  the  Jewish  community  was  useful  to  the  Okhrana. 
In  the  beginning  the  plan  appeared  to  have  worked.  On  their  return  from 
interrogation,  the  released  prisoners  split  into  groups  who  either  opposed  or 
supported  the  Bund. 

The  Bund's  response  to  Zubatov's  campaign  was  particularly  sharp  as 
they  recognized  its  potential  impact  on  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  labor 
movement.  By  August  1900,  the  Bund  Central  Cormnittee  issued  a 
proclamation  on  Zubatov  and  the  Zubatovshchina: 

Every  revolutionary  who  enters  into  relations  with 
Zubatov  .  .  .  harms  the  workers'  cause.  .  .  .  We  must 
neither  talk  with  Zubatov,  nor  make  any  statements  to 
him,  nor  write  to  him,  nor  borrow  money  from  him.  . 
.  .  Those  who  do  not  submit  directives  will  be 
considered  to  be  traitors  and  provocateurs. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  memorandum  had  little  effect  due  to  the  Okhrana' s 
successful  penetration  of  their  organization.  Bund  members  began  to  drift 
away.  Some  of  them  formed  the  Jewish  Independent  Labor  Party — exactly 
what  Zubatov  had  hoped  would  happen. 


^*Krasnaya  nov'  (1923):  6-7,  and  Byloe  (1918):  13-14,  as  quoted  in  Pospiclovsky,  70-71. 
^'D.  Zaslavsky,  "Zubatov"  i  Manya  Vilbushevich,"  Byloe,  31  No.  3  (March  1918):  119-121. 
'"'Frumkin,  205-209. 
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In  the  summer  of  1901,  the  alternative  Jewish  organization  became 
quite  active  in  economic  independence  issues.  The  group  issued  the 
Manifesto  and  the  Program  of  the  Jewish  Independent  Labor  Party  which 
illuminated  their  views  and  mitigated  some  of  the  Bund's  political  goals. 
They  also  petitioned  the  Minsk  Gendarmerie  for  permission  to  hold  workers' 
meetings  similar  to  those  taking  place  in  Moscow,  and  they  sent  another 
petition  to  the  Minsk  governor  asking  him  to  ratify  the  draft  Statute  of  the 
Minsk  Artisans'  Club.  They  planned  a  workshop  for  the  unemployed,  a  legal 
newspaper  in  Yiddish,  together  with  other  legal  publications  on  labor 
problems,  and  a  system  of  legal  aid  for  the  workers.  By  August  1901 — soon 
after  they  had  begun  forming  their  separate  organizations — the  Independents 
had  six  craft  unions  under  their  control.'"  Ultimately,  the  Bund,  when  faced 
with  the  Jewish  Independent  Labor  Party,  became  paralyzed  through  intemal 
fighting  and  fragmented. 

Vasilev's  Role 

Zubatov  fully  realized  that  Minsk  was  one  of  his  most  strategic  areas, 
primarily  because  that  was  where  the  Bund  first  came  to  his  attention. 
Besides  being  the  site  of  the  congress  of  the  RSDWP  and  the  seat  of  the 
Bund's  Central  Committee,  Minsk  had  been  an  important  center  of 
revolutionary  and  labor  activity  for  years.  Five  months  elapsed  from  the 
time  Zubatov's  agents  began  to  trail  the  Bundists  until  the  Bundists'  arrests. 
Zubatov  held  off  on  making  arrests  while  intelligence  flowed  into  his  office 
about  the  Jewish  workers. 

As  Zubatov  accelerated  his  campaign  with  arrests,  he  needed  political 
allies  in  the  police  to  support  his  program.  He  gained  the  confidence  of 
Gendarmerie  Captain  Nikita  Vasilevich  Vasilev,  who  was  transferred  from 
Moscow  to  Minsk,  and  took  charge  of  political  investigations  there  either 
near  the  end  of  1899  or  the  beginning  of  1900.  In  Minsk  the  local  police  and 
gendarmerie  came  completely  under  his  control.  Vasilev  organized  a  whole 
network  of  secret  agents,  carried  out  wide-scale  searches  and  arrests,  and  had 


"Pospielovsky,  114-115. 

■•^Henry  J.  Tobias,  The  Jewish  Bund  in  Russia:  From  Its  Origins  to  1905  (Stanford:  Stanford  University 

Press,  1972),  121. 
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all  detainees  transferred  straight  to  Zubatov  in  Moscow.  The  results  were 
sometimes  mixed: 

In  June  1900,  released  Bundists  began  returning  from 
Moscow.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  immediately  pointed  out 
how  dangerous  Zubatov  was  for  the  labor  movement. 
Many  arrived  simply  very  depressed  .  .  .  others 
returned  deeply  impressed  by  Zubatov' s  ideas. 

Nevertheless,  Zubatov  allowed  Vasilev's  influence  and  power  to  grow. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Police  Department  dated  23  June  1901 ,  Zubatov  gives  a  clear 
illustration  of  Vasilev's  role  in  acting  as  a  negotiator  in  labor  relations: 

In  May,  a  metal-workers  strike  took  place  in  Minsk.  . 
.  .  Vasilev  said  he  would  receive  representatives  of 
the  metal-workers  and  of  the  employers  together. 
The  group  .  .  .  headed  by  Manya  Vilbushevich,  tried 
to  convince  the  workers  that  the  intervention  of 
Vasilev  in  the  strike  would  be  very  useful.  .  .  . 
Finally  the  workers  themselves  elected 
representatives  to  be  sent  to  Vasilev. 

This  act  made  Vasilev  very  popular  among  the  Jewish  workers.  When  a 
dispute  arose  between  shop  assistants  and  their  management,  a  great  number 
of  workers  wanted  to  join  the  Independents.  The  shops  assistants'  union 
belonged  to  the  Bund.  In  order  to  avert  a  strike, 

Vasilev  sent  personal  invitations  to  all  shop 
assistants,  asking  them  to  go  to  a  conference  in  the 
Paris  Hall.  Four  hundred  people  gathered  there. 
Vasilev  made  an  impassioned  speech  on  the 
harmfulness  of  illegality  .  .  .  and  promised  to  see  to 
their  dispute.   .   .    .      His    speech  was   very  much 


^Morskoi.  111. 
'Frumkin,  112. 
*Pospielovsky.  115-116. 
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applauded  .  .  .  [and]  another  meeting  was  arranged, 
where  Vasilev  was  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

Such  a  move  on  Vasilev' s  part  is  fascinating,  given  the  police  official's 
interference  in  issues  of  labor  and  management.  For  one,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  surely  did  not  appreciate  Vasilev' s  role  in  assisting  the  workers. 
Employers  had  to  make  concession  after  concession  to  the  strikers,  but 
Vasilev  recognized  the  importance  of  Zubatov's  movement  even  if  it  ran 
counter  to  the  interests  of  other  governmental  agencies.  Vasilev  wrote  to 
Zubatov  about  the  success  of  the  Zubatovshchina: 

Continuing  your  project,  dear  Sergei  Vasilevich,  we  . 
.  .  can  see  its  positive  results.  The  Independents  are 
successfully  absorbing  the  social-democrats  and  the 
revolutionaries;  and  the  working  masses,  except  for 
the  few  unsettled  or  lazy  ones,  are  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  economists. 

Recruitment  ofManya  Vilbushevich 

One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  Zubatov's  work  was  the 
recruitment  of  agent  provocateurs.  For  the  Okhrana,  the  main  goals 
included  either  police  penetration  of  an  anti-Tsarist  organization,  or  the 
formation  of  an  anti-Tsarist  group.  Significantly,  Zubatov's  tactics  worked 
on  some  individuals  in  the  Jewish  movement.  In  1898,  during  the  mass 
arrests  carried  out  on  the  Vilno  Bund,  Zubatov  interrogated  Manya 
Vilbushevich.  This  early  contact  contributed  significantly  to  the 
Zubatovshchina' s  development.  Vilbushevich  was  reportedly  influential 
among  a  dissenting  faction  of  Bundists  from  Minsk.  This  faction,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  Bund  Central  Committee,  had  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the 
industrial  workers.  It  demanded  the  return  to  agitation  and  promoted 
educational  and  economic  aims. 


"'N.A.    Bukhbinder,    "Nezavisimaia    evreiskaia    rabochaia    partiia:       Po    neizdannym    arkhivnym 

dokumentam."  Krasnaia  letopis',  no.  2-3  (1922):  213-217. 

^'"Iz  perepiski  okhrannikov,  Pis'ma  LA.  Ratayeva — S.  V.  Zubatovu',"  Golos  minuvshevo.  No.  1  (1922): 
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Vilbushevich  illuminated  the  Zubatov  idea  for  supporting  the 
monarchy  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  even  though  support  for  such  an  idea 
appeared  weak.  She  wrote, 

That  powerful,  magnificent  theory  of  Tsarism  which 
was  created  by  you  can  only  be  understood  by  a  few 
ideologues:  the  crowd  will  not  be  carried  away  by 
that  splendid  dream.  The  government  is  only  guided 
by  repressive  measures. 

Despite  worker  ignorance  on  such  issues,  Vilbushevich  soon  became  an 
informant  directly  to  Zubatov.  Over  a  period  of  a  few  months,  she  became  so 
embittered  against  her  former  Bund  intellectual  colleagues  that  she  betrayed 
them  to  Zubatov  and  proclaimed  her  allegiance  to  the  Tsar,  according  to 
Zubatov: 

Yesterday  Manya  Vilbushevich  told  me  everything  about 
everyone  involved  in  the  Minsk  liquidations.  ...  I 
informed  her  about  the  Grodno  liquidation,  and  she  said 
that  we  had  managed  to  arrest  only  workers,  missing  the 
intelligenty.  .  .  She  is  pleading  for  the  workers  (particularly 
the  young  ones),  who  are  being  led  astray  by  the  leaders, 
she  begs  me  not  to  arrest  the  former,  wherefore  she  has 
named  the  guilty  ones.  .  .  According  to  her  view  point  the 
guilty  ones  should  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  police 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  innocents  had  been  arrested. 
As  they  did  not  do  so,  she  has  betrayed  them  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  intends  to  say  so  openly  in  Minsk  as  soon 
as  she  has  returned  there.  She  is  not  asking  for  any 
concessions  and  intends  to  endure  the  whole  sentence.  .  . 
she  has  become  a  convinced  monarchist.  .  .  and  intends  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  against  unreliable  elements. 


"'Zaslavsky,  120. 

'"N.   a.  Bukhbinder,  "Evreiskoe  rabochee  dvizhcnie  v  Minske  (1893-1905  gg.):     Po  neizdannym 

arkhivnym  materialam,"  Krasnaia  letopis',  no.  5  (1923):  134-135,  emphasis  added. 
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Once  converted,  Vilbushevich  convinced  some  of  her  colleagues  and 
aides  in  the  Bund  to  become  Zubatov  agents.  With  her  help,  they  were 
converted  by  Zubatov,  and  upon  returning  to  the  North-Western  krai  after 
their  release,  they  worked  to  protect  the  monarchy.  In  1902,  Vilbushevich' s 
colleagues,  A.  I.  Chemerissky  and  G.  I.  Shakhnovich  were  dispatched  from 
Minsk  to  Vilno  to  organize  labor  organizations.^'  Thus,  Zubatov  and 
Trepov — thinking  that  the  Zubatovshchina  was  a  success — allowed  the 
program  to  proceed,  ultimately  leading  to  disastrous  results.  The 
Zubatovshchina  began  to  spread  throughout  Belorussia  and  then  on  to 
Ukraine  through  Vilbushevich' s  recruits. 

Conclusions 

Overall,  this  article  explores  the  early  years  of  the  Zubatovshchina  and 
its  use  on  the  periphery,  specifically  in  Minsk.  Zubatov  was  a  unique 
individual  who  attempted  in  his  own  way  to  reform  Imperial  Russia.  He 
began  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  revolutionaries  and  of  the 
economically  and  socially  dissatisfied  workers,  and  to  learn  from  them  how 
to  reform  the  country.  Importantly,  Zubatov' s  doctrine  called  for  economic 
rights  and  preserving  the  Tsarist  regime.  On  the  one  hand  he  started 
establishing  alternative  political  organizations,  and  on  the  other,  he  hired 
revolutionaries  and  other  political  police  in  Minsk  to  implement  his  program. 

Zubatov' s  experiment  on  the  periphery  preceded  his  other  activities  in 
different  areas  of  Imperial  Russia.  Zubatov  sought  to  strengthen  his 
organization  in  Minsk  by  building  up  supporters  before  spreading  out  to 
other  Jewish  groups  in  neighboring  towns.  As  it  turns  out,  Minsk  was  a 
major  success  for  Zubatov  before  1901.  He  succeeded  in  creating  an 
alternative  to  the  Bund  simply  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  community 
worked  in  small  workers'  guilds  and  workshops  rather  then  factories,  and 
was  therefore  outside  of  the  Factory  Inspectorate's  control.  His  program  then 
went  on  to  such  towns  as  Vilno,  Kovno,  Grodno,  Belostok,  Vitebsk,  Dvinsk, 
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Gomel,  Bobruysk,  Kiev,  Poltava,  Kremenchug,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Odessa. 
However,  after  Minsk,  Zubatov' s  program  began  to  fail  because  he 


"Pospielovsky,  93.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  act  could  have  been  launched  by  Plehve.  See  Judge, 

134. 
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lacked  the  support  of  both  police  and  Tsarist  officials.  Minsk  was  outside  of 
Zubatov's  jurisdiction.  Many  local  officials  failed  to  support  Zubatov's 
program  or  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  their 
region.^  Another  explanation  may  be  the  level  of  Jewish  influence  in  these 
other  regions.  Quite  simply,  the  same  ethnic  mix  found  in  Minsk  did  not 
exist  in  other  parts  of  Belorussia  or  Ukraine.  The  movements  after  Minsk 
grew  quickly  out  of  control,  and  very  rapidly  spread  to  the  surrounding  cities 
and  towns  within  the  North-Westem  krai  where  other  workers  began  to 
organize  themselves  for  strikes.  Zubatov's  fate  was  sealed  at  this  point. 

Zubatov  also  faced  hurdles  from  the  government  in  his  reform  effort. 
Specifically,  bureaucrats  sought  either  to  neutralize  or  stop  his  program. 
Sometimes  they  succeeded;  at  other  times  they  failed.  Minister  of  Finance 
Witte  acted  slowly  on  the  Minsk  operation  until  it  was  well  under  way. 
Plehve,  though,  seemed  to  take  a  tough  stand  yet  at  the  same  time  continued 
using  agents.  Other  local  officials  fought  Zubatov  as  well.  His  subsequent 
failures  in  Vilno  and  Odessa  to  convince  local  police  officials  to  support  his 
doctrine  illustrate  that  his  capabilities  only  reached  as  far  as  his 
administrative  duties  allowed.  Finally,  managers  and  employers  regretted 
Zubatov's  actions  since  strikes  disrupted  their  production  cycles.  For  them, 
the  Factory  Inspectorate  failed  to  perform  a  role. 

Finally,  police  agents  such  as  Vilbushevich  played  a  critical  role  in  the 
Minsk  operation  by  spreading  Zubatov's  message.  But  an  important  point 
needs  to  be  addressed  that  has  cropped  up  earlier  in  this  paper.  Although  it 
was  not  easy  to  do  so,  revolutionaries  such  as  Vilbushevich  may  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  Okhrana  (i.e.  like  Azeff).  To  what  degree  did 
Vilbushevich' s  access  to  Zubatov  and  Trepov — some  of  the  highest  ranking 
police  officials — represent  a  counter-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
movement?  It  is  possible  that  Vilbushevich  played  a  larger  role  than  is 
recognized  by  most  historians  given  her  relationship  with  Zubatov.  Only 
through  more  archival  research  can  the  truth  behind  Zubatov's  early  years  be 
fully  recovered  and  told. 


''in  Kiev,  General  Novitsky  refused  to  accept  Zubatov's  methods.  See  Pospielovsky,  122. 
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Fascist  Political  Aestheticism: 
A  Vitalist  Critique  of  Walter  Benjamin 

By  Edwin  Tucker 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  reexamine  the  European  fascist  phenomenon 
as  it  developed  between  the  world  wars  within  the  context  of  philosophic 
irrationalism.  Specifically,  this  irrationalism  was  typified  by  vitalism,  a  "life 
philosophy"  that  had  recognizable  precursors  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  philosophy  placed  value  upon  a  nonrational  means  of  knowing 
and  experiencing,  emphasizing  subjective  intuition,  which  perceives  reality  in 
its  unending  flux.  These  ideas  appealed  on  an  aesthetic  level  to  fascists  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  artistic  process  and  complemented  a  contemporary 
view  of  the  aestheticization  of  life.  During  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century,  vitalist  thought  was  increasingly  politicized  in  a  response  to  the 
perceived  failures  of  European  liberalism  and  socialism.  The  centerpiece  of 
political  vitalism  was  the  concept  of  myth  as  a  socially  galvanizing  force. 
Additionally,  myth  had  an  aesthetic  application  as  representative  of  a  body  of 
intuited  images.  The  first  section  of  this  paper  will  explore  the  vitalist 
paradigm,  which  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  transition  from  subjectivist 
vitalism  to  political  vitalism  in  the  thought  of  Henri  Bergson  and  Georges 
Sorel.  The  next  section  will  examine  how  political  vitalism  entered  fascist 
thought  after  World  War  I,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  place  of 
aesthetics  in  the  fascist  mindset.  The  purpose  here  is  threefold:  first,  to 
develop  a  definition  of  fascist  vitalism;  second,  to  explore  the  social  and 
political  power  of  aesthetic  myth;  and  finally,  to  present  myth  as  the  great 
motive  force  behind  fascist  political  aestheticism;  that  is,  as  the  core  of 
aesthetic,  political  action.  The  final  section  of  this  paper  will  involve  some 
general  observations  regarding  the  German  fascist,  or  Nazi,  perpetration  of 
the  Holocaust.  These  observations  will  be  made  within  the  context  of  fascist, 
vitalist,  political  aestheticism  as  developed  in  this  discussion,  in  an  attempt  to 
offer  another  approach  to  the  subject  of  the  Holocaust  and  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  this  fascist/vitalist  argument. 
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A  Vitalist  Paradigm 

Vitalism  is  representative  of  the  general,  anti-intellectual  atmosphere 
that  pervaded  Europe  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  centuries.  This  philosophy  represented  a  revolt  against  reason  or 
the  notion,  most  characteristic  of  the  Enlightenment  and  later  found  in 
nineteenth-century  positivism,  that  reason  and  the  rational  workings  of  the 
mind  would  answer  myriad  questions  and  provide  a  much-needed  balm  to  the 
anxieties  people  suffered  in  the  modem  world.  An  overall  malaise  in 
European  society  of  the  fin  de  siecle  spawned  extreme  resentment  and 
suspicion  of  the  crushing  onslaught  of  industry  and  technology,  the  advent  of 
a  new  world  of  the  middle  class,  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  most 
European  countries.  The  horrors  of  World  War  I  confirmed  the  worst  fears 
regarding  the  merciless  advance  of  modernity  and  inspired  the  search  for 
what  Georg  Lukacs  called  the  "third  way."  Liberalism  and  Marxism,  the  two 
universalist  children  of  the  French  Revolution,  became  associated  with  the 
failures  of  modernity.  In  this  atmosphere,  the  idea  of  turning  back  the  clock 
to  a  simpler  time,  fomenting  a  rebellion  against  the  "false"  reality  offered  by 
reason  and  science,  and  moving  toward  secular  (and  nonsecular)  spirituality 
appealed  to  many  in  immense  ways.  The  soil  was  tilled  and  fertile  for  an 
embrace  of  irrationalism  and  myth.  Vitalism  was  an  alternative  to  liberal 
idealism  and  Marxist  materialism  that  emphasized  people's  subjective  life 
experiences.  For  some,  these  experiences  provided  the  best  way  to  glimpse 
the  true  reality  of  life.  Vitalism  proved  a  powerful  idea  with  its  heavy  stress 
on  human  intuition  and  inner  consciousness  as  capable  of  comprehending  the 
hidden  essence  underlying  objective  reality;  throughout  the  continent,  many 
notable  thinkers  adopted  a  vitalist  outlook.  The  blind  striving  of  anti- 
intellectual  Will  in  Schopenhauer's  thought  and  later  Nietzsche's  Dionysian 
principle  are  powerful  early  examples  of  this  subjectivist  turn  in  European 
philosophy.  This  discussion,  which  explores  the  affinities  between  vitalism 
and  fascism,  will  focus  on  the  later  vitalism  of  Henri  Bergson  and  the 
subsequent  modifications  made  to  his  thought  by  Georges  Sorel. 

The  connection  between  the  vitalism  of  Bergson  and  that  of  Sorel 
forms  the  nexus  of  what  might  be  termed  the  vitalist  paradigm.  This 
paradigm  demonstrates  in  the  most  systematized  fashion  the  intellectual  turn 


Georg  Lukdcs,  The  Destruction  of  Reason,  trans.  Peter  Palmer  (Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.:  Humanities 
Press.  1981),  412. 
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to  irrationalism  that  typified  Europe  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  Most  importantly,  this  paradigm  elucidates  the  process  whereby 
vitalist  irrationalism  became  both  politicized  and  aestheticized  in  fascism. 
The  fascists,  like  the  vitalists,  engaged  in  a  search  for  answers  as  Europe 
emerged  from  the  destruction  of  World  War  I.  In  their  violent  reaction 
against  Enlightenment  rationalism,  they  demonstrated  a  dear  affinity  for 
vitalist  ideas.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  is  in  fact  quite  misleading,  to  suggest  that 
vitalist  ideas  entered  the  fascist  mindset  solely  by  way  of  the  Bergson-Sorel 
connection,  although  Sorel  had  a  great  influence  upon  former  syndicalists- 

2 

turned-fascists  Georges  Valois  and  Enrico  Corradini.  Instead  this  paper  will 
attempt  to  show  that  facets  of  Bergsonian  and  Sorelian  vitalist  thought  are 
strikingly  similar  to  those  found  in  fascism.  Without  attempting  to  prove 
some  tenuous  linkage  between  Sorelian  myth  and  Hitler's  Weltanschauung, 
this  paper  will  focus  on  the  language  of  fascist  and  proto-fascist  writers  and 
thinkers  to  demonstrate  how  the  spirit  of  vitalist  irrationalism  and  myth 
formed  the  basis  of  their  thought.  It  is  first  appropriate  to  trace  the 
philosophical  essence  at  the  heart  of  the  vitalist  paradigm  by  turning  to  the 
ideas  of  Bergson. 

During  this  era  in  which  Freud  began  his  explorations  into  the  inner 
depths  of  the  human  psyche  and  Nietzsche  called  for  a  "transvaluation  of 
values,"  Henri  Bergson  was  busy  delivering  lectures  on  the  purely  subjective 
nature  of  reality,  emphasizing  the  creative  powers  of  human  intuition  over  the 
rational  mind.  Amidst  the  sort  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  today  would 
most  likely  be  afforded  only  to  the  latest  pop-psyche  guru  or  entertainment- 
world  icon,  Bergson  began  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  at  Paris' s  College 
de  France  in  the  1890s.  Bergson  utilized  such  terms  as  "duration"  and 
"intuition"  to  refer  to  the  reality  existing  beneath  or  hidden  from  the  world  of 
rational  concepts,  quantitative  calculation,  and  intellectualized  language  and 
symbols.  Bergson's  system  begins  with  his  discussion  of  duration,  or  duree, 
which  represents  the  unending  flux  of  reality.  As  this  definition  implies, 
temporal  reality  is  in  a  constant  state  of  movement  and  becoming.  In  an 
attempt  to  quantify  this  reality  and  make  sense  out  of  it,  our  rational  minds 
are  compelled  to  cut  out  segments  of  the  flux  and  arbitrarily  assign  rational 
concepts  to  them.  An  example  of  this  rational  conceptualization  is  apparent  in 
Bergson's  criticism  of  the  concept  of  time.  For  convenience  sake,  we  have 


Mark  Antliff,  Inventing  Bergson  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1993),  159. 
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assigned  segments  of  time  identifiable  to  us  as  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  and 
so  on.  We  utilize  the  clock  in  order  to  recognize  and  quantify  these  segments, 
and  as  a  means  to  relate  one  spatial  point  to  another.  In  this  sense,  we  are 
attempting  to  intersect  time  and  space  by  placing  time  into  the  spatialized 
realm — that  is,  in  the  realm  of  objects  that  exist  simultaneously  with  each 
other  and  can  be  subjected  to  quantification.  For  Bergson,  the  problem  with 
the  spatialization  of  time  is  that  the  true  essence  of  duration,  the  "succession 
of  states,  each  of  which  announces  that  which  follows  and  contains  that 
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which  precedes  it"  is  thereby  interrupted.  The  pure  movement  of  duration, 
the  succession  of  irreducible  moments  that  is  "the  very  fluidity  of  our  internal 
life"  is  halted.  In  its  place  one  finds  merely  a  succession  of  adjacent  time 
segments  bereft  of  their  interconnectedness,  like  the  movement  of  a  film 
slowed  down  and  stopped  so  that  only  a  single  frame  is  visible. 

Bergson  suggested  that  only  the  intuitive  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
capable  of  experiencing  the  reality  of  duration,  and  this  experience 
continually  takes  place  in  the  immediate.  The  rational  mind  is  analytical,  and 
while  "analysis  operates  always  on  the  immobile.  .  .  intuition  places  itself  in 
mobility,"  or  duration.  Intuition  represents  inner  consciousness  before  the 
process  of  intellectual  conceptualization,  which  uses  language  to  assign 
rationalized  signs  and  symbols  to  reality.  Bergsonian  intuition  perceives  the 
flow  of  duration  in  its  mobility,  thereby  glimpsing  reality  in  its  truest  form. 
Clearly,  this  represents  a  repudiation  of  the  power  of  intellect  to  perceive  the 
reality  beneath  appearances,  an  open  challenge  to  the  Enlightenment.  In  post- 
World  War  I  Germany,  radical-conservative  opponents  of  the  Weimar 
government  such  as  Carl  Scmitt,  Hans  Freyer,  Ludwig  Klages,  Oswald 
Spengler,   and    Martin    Heidegger   formulated    their   criticisms    in    highly 

7 

vitalistic  language.    Klages  devalued  the  "law  of  intellect  [which]  secedes 


Henri  Bergson,  Time  and  Free  Will,  trans.  F.  L.  Pogson  (London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.,  1919), 
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Henri  Bergson,  An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  trans.  T.  E.  Hulme  (Indianapolis;  Bobbs-Memll 
Educational  Publishing,  1949),  25. 
'  A.  R.  Lacey,  Bergson  (New  York:  Routledge,  1989),  28. 
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For  an  in-depth  discussion  of  these  theorists  and  their  propagation  of  decidedly  irrationalist,  mythic,  and 
vitalist  views,  see  Jeffrey  Herf,  Reactionary  Modernism  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984) 
and  several  essays  in  Richard  Wolin's,  Labyrinths:  Explorations  in  the  Critical  History  of  Ideas 
(Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1995). 
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from  the  rhythm  of  cosmic  life"  and  held  that  intellect  succeeded,  eventually, 
only  in  destroying  the  magic  quality  of  life.  In  a  similar  sense.  Max  Scheler 
described  an  intuition  that  could  locate  the  hidden  essences  of  reality, 
impenetrable  to  the  rationalizing  mind.  Placing  itself  within  duration, 
intuition  perceives  reality  in  its  unending  flow  and,  therefore,  in  its  eternal 
succession  of  moments.  This  places  the  perception  of  reality  continually  in 
the  immediate.  For  Bergson,  intuition  had  the  potential  not  only  to  perceive 
the  flow  of  reality  or  duration  in  the  inmiediate,  but  also  to  act  within  it.  The 
immediate,  intuited,  or  unreflective  act  takes  place  when  the  mind,  free  from 
the  barriers  erected  by  conceptualizing  intellect,  places  itself  within  duration. 
In  this  context,  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  the  spatial  world:  the  world 
of  objects.  Here,  then,  is  where  the  truly  free  act  takes  place,  in  the  immediate 
and  before  the  confusion  engendered  by  the  intellect  can  take  effect. 

That  the  intuited  act  is  a  creative  act  is  also  apparent  in  Bergson' s 
philosophy.  In  Bergson' s  most  famous  work.  Creative  Evolution  (1907),  he 
introduces  the  elan  vital,  a  purposive,  evolutionary,  and  creative  force  with 
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which  individual,  subjective  intuition  was  capable  of  creatively  interacting. 
This  is  a  later  idea  of  Bergson' s  that  was  received  with  consternation  by  some 
of  his  followers,  Charles  Peguy  and  Sorel  among  them,  who  viewed  it  as  just 
the  sort  of  conceptualizing  use  of  language  that  Bergson  had  railed  against  so 
convincingly.  Nevertheless,  this  idea  was  considerably  popular,  and  Creative 
Evolution  became  a  "best-seller"  in  a  very  modem  sense.  The  elan  vital, 
"before  which  and  outside  of  which  there  is  nothing,"  is  important  for  its 
emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  the  creative  impulse.  The  creative,  intuited  act 
mimicked  the  creativity  inherent  in  the  elan  vital.  Earlier,  Hegel's  aesthetic 
theory  had  conceived  of  the  artistic  process  involving  a  noncognitive  aspect 
that  approximates  to  some  degree  Bergson' s  nonrational  intuition  as  the  seat 
of  aesthetic  creativity.  Hegel  proposed  that  the  unity  of  subject  and  object  or 
Idea,  the  realization  of  which  was  the  avenue  toward  human  freedom,  entered 
into  human  consciousness  through  religion  and  art.  One  finds  this  Hegelian 
valuation  of  aestheticism  echoed  powerfully  in  the  Romantic  movement  and 


LukScs,  The  Destruction  of  Reason,  523^,  479. 
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in  an  equally  irrationalist  sense  by  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche.  Intuition 
aided  the  artist  in  the  "displacement  of  the  practical  categories,  the  useful 
symbolic  representations  that  come  between  the  mind  and  reality,"  in  favor  of 

12 

pure  intuitive,  creative  images  unfettered  by  rational  conceptualization. 
Bergsonian  intuition  not  only  provided  the  key  to  reality  but  also  the  creative 
life  impulse  that  actualized  it.  After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Bergson's  ideas, 
in  particular  the  value  placed  upon  the  unreflective  and  intuitive  act,  heavily 
influenced  the  thought  of  Georges  Sorel,  who  saw  in  Bergson's  subjectivism 
a  way  to  revitalize  the  revolutionary  ardor  of  the  Marxist  proletariat  by 
emphasizing  the  power  of  myth.  The  transition  from  Bergsonian,  subjectivist 
vitalism  to  the  mythic,  political  vitalism  of  Sorel  is  crucial  to  the 
understanding  of  similar  intuitive/mythic  and  aesthetic  developments  in 
fascist  thought. 

The  purely  subjectivist  aspects  of  Bergsonian  thought  find  an 
application  in  the  objective,  social  realm  with  Sorel's  vitalist  theories  for 
social  action  and  revolution.  Foremost  among  these  theories  was  his  idea  of 
myth.  In  the  1890s,  the  Marxian  Sorel  had  become  increasingly  disgusted 
with  the  gradualism  of  the  French  socialists  led  by  the  main  Dreyfusard, 
Jaures.  Sorel  had  lost  faith  in  the  proletariat,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  hoped- 
for  revolution,  with  their  consistent  weakness  when  confronted  by  the  co- 
opting  comforts  of  bourgeois  capitalism.  The  workers  were  too  susceptible  to 
the  temptation  to  betray  their  proletariat  materialism  and  adopt  the  more 
secure  bourgeois  materialism  they  were  supposed  to  despise.  It  was  not  until 
he  began  attending  Bergson's  lectures  in  the  1890s  that  Sorel's  idea  for  myth 
reached  fruition.  For  Sorel,  myth  represented  the  means  by  which  the  lapsed 
proletariat  would  find  new  courage  for  the  coming  revolution.  It  consisted 
basically  of  an  "idea,"  in  this  case  the  violently  inspirational  idea  of  the 
general  strike,  that  would  dominate  the  minds  and  motivate  the  actions  of 
workers.  This  myth  was  a  call  for  violent  action,  not  a  promise  of  a  Utopian 
future  but  an  indicator  of  what  the  future  could  be  once  the  myth  had  been 
served.  It  was  a  symbol,  a  goal  toward  which  every  conceivable  energy 
would  be  directed  in  the  hope  of  its  fulfillment.  In  this  regard,  Jeffrey  Herf 
cites  Clifford  Geertz's  "autonomous  process  of  symbolic  formulation"  as 
representing  the  point  at  which  "ideologies  transform  sentiment  into 
significance  and  make  it  socially  available."  In  this  sense,  myth  is  the 
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"symbolic  formulation"  of  a  secular  faith  the  meaning  of  which  is  so 
pregnant  with  emotion  and  intuitive  feeling  that  it  has  the  potential  to  become 
politically  useful  or  "socially  available."  As  Herf  cogently  points  out: 

Ideologists  do  this  with  symbolism,  metaphor,  and 
analogy.  If  they  do  their  job  well,  they  can  bring 
discordant  meanings.  .  .  into  a  unified  framework  that 
renders  otherwise  incomprehensible  social  conditions 
meaningful  and  makes  political  action  within  those 
settings  possible. 

Sorelian  myth  required  the  unquestioning  faith  of  the  workers,  and 
represented  the  necessary  catalyst  to  unreflective  and  immediate  action,  and 
as  such,  rejected  any  intellectualizing  aspects  of  Marxist  dogma.  Sorel 
viewed  Marxism  itself  as  a  myth,  in  that  it  intimated  a  future  condition  of 
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which  no  one  could  be  assured.  For  Sorel,  Bergson  had  supplied  the 
intuitive  impetus  missing  from  Marx's  never  completely  formulated  theory  of 
action:  no  confusing  discussion  of  economic  materialism  with  its  overly 
rationalized  language  and  concepts,  but  rather  an  emotional,  violent  and 
wholly  intuited  action  on  behalf  of  an  idea  which  may  never  actually  come  to 
pass.  Myth,  Sorel  wrote,  "produces  an  entirely  epic  state  of  mind  and  at  the 
same  time  bends  all  the  energies  of  the  mind  to  that  condition  necessary  to 
the  realization  of  a  workshop  carried  on  by  free  men."  Sorel  agreed  with 
Bergson  when  he  argued  that  "those  moments... when  we  made  some  serious 
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decision,  moments  unique  of  their  kind  which  will  never  be  repeated"  were 
truly  the  moments  in  which  the  intuited  act  effected  reality,  and  this  impulse 
was  the  hallmark  of  the  Sorelian  Myth.  Obviously  the  myth  was  meant  to 
appeal  to  the  collective,  in  this  case  the  proletariat,  and  it  required  that  the 
unreflective  acts  of  the  collective  have  an  impact  in  the  spatial,  objective 
realm.  The  application  of  Bergsonian  subjectivism  to  Sorel 's  theories  altered 
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the  import  of  Bergson's  meaning,  most  significantly  by  positing  the  notion  of 
a  collective  intuition  and  a  collective  creative  impulse. 

There  was  an  unmistakably  aesthetic  dimension  to  the  relationship 
between  myth  and  unreflective  political  action  in  Sorel's  thought.  To  intuit 
myth,  and  thereby  be  moved  to  political  action,  is  tantamount  to  a  creative 
act.  In  the  same  sense,  the  artist  intuits  the  flow  of  reality  and  is  moved  to 
represent  this  intuition  in  art.  Indeed,  Modernist  art  took  philosophic  solace 
from  Bergson's  announcement  that  true  reality  existed  beneath  appearances. 
This  served  as  a  confirmation  that  art  was  no  longer  shackled  to  "the  useful 
symbolic  representations  that  come  between  the  mind  and  reality"  and  could 
freely  explore  the  depths  of  being  and  convey  with  intuited  images  that  which 
is  not  empirically  manifest.  Richard  Wolin  demonstrates  that  in  Ludwig 
Klages'  On  Cosmogonic  Eros  (1922),  the  author  made  a  differentiation 
between  aesthetic  "image"  and  "representation."  In  Klages'  work,  according 
to  Frankfurt  School  theorist  Walter  Benjamin,  "Representations  pertain  to  the 
'intellect,'... which  is  characterized  by  'utilitarian  views'  and  an  interest  in 
'usurpation.'  The  image,  conversely,  is  a  direct  expression  of  the  soul  and 
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relates  to  the  domain  of  'symbolic  intelligence.'"  Benjamin's  interpretation 
of  Klages  shares  a  recognizable  affinity  with  the  Bergsonian  creative  process, 
both  devaluing  rationalized  representation  and  championing  intuited  image. 
Sorel  insisted: 

use  must  be  made  of  a  body  of  images  which,  by 
intuition  alone,  and  before  any  considered  analyses 
are  made,  is  capable  of  evoking  as  an  undivided 
whole  the  mass  of  sentiments  which  corresponds  to 
the  different  manifestations  of  the  war  undertaken  by 
Socialism  against  modem  society. 

For  Sorel,  this  body  of  images  constituted  his  sense  of  myth.  Image,  the 
constituent  element  of  myth,  communicates  directly  with  the  soul  and 
exercises  a  spiritual/nonrational  push  to  political  action.  Benjamin  was  not 


Wolin,  Labyrinths:  Explorations  in  the  Critical  History  of  Ideas,  65.  Benjamin's  use  of  the  term 
"symbolic  intelligence"  need  not  confuse  the  issue  here.  Clearly,  he  is  referring  to  a  sense  or  intuition  that 
does  not  spring  from  the  rational  mind. 
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immune  to  Sorel's  ideas  and  suggested  that  there  was  a  "need  to  'expel  moral 
metaphor  from  politics  and  to  discover  in  political  action  a  sphere  reserved 
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one  hundred  percent  for  images.'"  Terry  Eagleton  adds,  "What  matters  is 
the  elan  of  an  image,  rather  than  the  exactitude  of  a  theory,  and  to  this  extent 
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Sorel  'aestheticizes'  the  process  of  socialist  revolution."  Myth  exists  as 
imagery,  the  intuition  of  which  spurs  on  the  artist/worker  to  the  creative, 
political  act.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  method  by  which  irrationalism  could  be 
politicized  and  even  aestheticized  into  a  powerful  social  force.  The  value  of 
unreflective  political  action  operating  on  a  collective  level,  and  performed  on 
behalf  of  a  ready-made,  ideological  myth  was  not  lost  on  the  early  fascists. 
Sorel's  ideas  had  a  palpable  influence  on  Mussolini,  who  wrote  that  Sorelian 
myth  represented  the  "faith  to  move  mountains,  because  it  gives  the  illusion 
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that  the  mountains  move.  Illusion  is  perhaps  the  sole  reality  of  life. ' 
FascistA^italism:  Myth,  Aesthetics  &  Politics 

Before  this  paper  moves  into  a  discussion  of  how  vitalist  intuition  and 
aesthetic  myth  became  facets  of  European  fascism  after  the  First  World  War, 
it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  workable  definition  of  fascism  as  used  here.  This 
present  discussion  will  concern  only  the  fascist  movements  of  the  period 
between  the  two  world  wars  and  will  focus  specifically  on  Italian  Fascism 
and  German  National  Socialism.  Still  despite  these  restrictions,  fascism 
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remains  a  somewhat  slippery  term  to  adequately  define.  However,  as  a 
convenient  and  reliable  point  of  departure,  fascism  can  be  defined  as  a  brand 
of  political  and  cultural  particularism.  Philosophic  particularism  is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  development  of  conservative  and  proto-fascist 
European  thought  since  the  French  Revolution,  a  subject  that  Ernst  Nolte  has 
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ably  documented.  Within  fascism,  the  mythic  meanings  attached  to  the 
future,  nation,  and  race,  and  especially  the  anti-Semitic  myths,  are  therefore 
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best  understood  in  the  context  of  Nolte's  theories.  In  Three  Faces  of 
Fascism,  Nolte  develops  the  idea  of  fascism  as  anti-transcendence  or  anti- 
universalism.  He  uses  "transcendence"  to  denote  any  abstraction  of  thought 
or  life  that  sought  to  reach  beyond  or  transcend  man's  obsession  with 
quotidian    experience   and   the   particular   differences    in    peoples    toward 
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universal  concepts  such  as  equality  and  justice.  The  counterrevolutionary 
and  fascist  reaction  to  this  notion  is  to  defend  and  promote  the  particular 
differences  a  transcendent  impulse  seeks  to  eliminate.  In  a  concise  manner, 
this  explains  fascism's  touting  of  racial  and  nationalist  themes  and  its 
rejection  of  Marxism,  democracy,  capitalism,  liberalism,  and  individualism. 
Especially  in  Germany,  racial  particularism  and  an  objection  to  the  essential 
universalism  of  the  "brotherhood  of  man"  tenet  in  Judaism  formed  the 
philosophic  framework  for  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  While  this  definition 
of  fascism  as  anti-transcendence  runs  the  risk  of  remaining  too  broad,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  an  all-encompassing  first  principle  that  is 
undeniably  compelling.  As  a  kind  of  "first  principle"  or  launching  point  for  a 
study  of  the  fascist  phenomenon,  anti-transcendence  clarifies  the  basic 
similarities  between  German  National  Socialism  and  Italian  Fascism — that  is, 
a  denial  of  universalism  and  an  embrace  of  particularist  inequality. 

In  making  a  case  for  the  vitalist  aspects  within  fascism,  or  in  providing 
a  definition  of  fascist  vitalism,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  acknowledge  the 
tremendous  influence  exercised  by  aesthetics  and  myth  on  the  fascist 
movements.  This  section  will  explore  the  place  of  aesthetics  within  fascism 
by  first  examining  the  fascist  aesthetic! zation  of  life  as  it  developed  from  a 
more  general  European  phenomenon.  Second,  any  discussion  of  fascism  and 
aesthetics  must,  at  some  point,  touch  upon  the  ideas  of  the  Frankfurt  School 
social  critic,  Walter  Benjamin.  A  German  Jew  who  wimessed  the  rise  of 
fascism,  Benjamin  is  important  for  his  critique  of  fascism  as  the 
aestheticizing  of  politics.  For  this  discussion,  Benjamin's  views  of  art's  aura 
are  reexamined  within  the  context  of  myth  as  a  socially  binding  force.  Third, 
the  nature  of  fascist  myth  will  be  discussed,  and  a  typology  of  fascist  myth 


This  despite  Nolte's  conclusions  which  place  far  more  weight  upon  the  anti-Bolshevism  and  anti- 
Marxism  of  fascism  than  upon  its  anti-Semitism. 
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will  be  attempted  identifying  the  various  mythic  themes  as  either  regressive 
or  progressive,  and  as  potentially  powerful  tools  for  a  fascist  "neo-auratic" 
indoctrination  of  the  masses.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  between 
aesthetics  and  myth,  various  fascist  art  forms  will  be  discussed  as  they  relate 
to  fascist,  mythic  themes.  Finally,  it  will  be  demonstrated  how  the  fascist, 
vitalist  impulse  for  political  action  rather  than  static  representation  in  art  is 
more  indicative  of  the  fascist  aesthetic — that  is,  the  aesthetic  of  political 
action  to  create  the  regenerated  world  of  the  myth. 

Aestheticism  was  crucial  to  fascist  self-perception,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  aesthetic  value  Sorel  placed  on  myth  as  a  "body  of  images,"  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  degree  to  which  the  fascists  similarly  viewed 
•themselves  as  artists  and  their  movements  as  representative  of  an  aesthetic. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  thought  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  was 
instrumental  in  developing  the  idea  of  aesthetic  life.  Nietzsche's  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy  pronounced  that  "only  as  an  aesthetic  phenomenon  are  life  and  the 
world  justified  eternally."    Additionally,  Hegel  viewed  art  as  integral  to  the 
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perception  of  Absolute  Spirit.  In  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
attempts  to  transform  art  into  a  social  and  political  force  were  myriad.  While 
most  modernists  were  delving  into  pure  subjectivism,  for  example,  the 
German  Expressionists,  some  artists  were  attempting  to  make  their  art  into  a 
socially  binding,  intersubjective,  or  collective  experience.  An  interesting 
development  in  Cubism  was  the  unanimist  theory  of  Jules  Romains,  which 
claimed  that  through   art  the  "individual  could  directly  experience  the 
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thoughts  of  others  and  so  participate  in  a  collective  consciousness."  This  is 
also  suggestive  of  the  creative,  intuitive,  harmonic  relations  between 
members  of  the  collective  in  the  aesthetic  theories  of  Paul  Signac  of  the 
modernist  Action  d'Art  group.  Life  itself  was  seen  to  be  aesthetic.  This  idea 
of  aestheticized  life  also  found  its  way  into  the  fascist  mind,  as  Peter  Reichel 
writes: 

Hitler   understood   aestheticization   in  real,   though 
superficial,    terms    as    "beautification    of    life"    as 
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production  of  a  pseudo-reality  which  was  supposed  to 
influence  the  perception  as  well  as  the  image  of 
reality  of  millions  and  concede  to  them  visually  and 

29 

symbolically  what  was  denied  to  them  in  reality. 

Here  is  a  concise  insight  into  the  making  of  myths.  For  Hitler,  the  production 
of  this  "pseudo-reality"  was  an  artistic  endeavor,  and  clearly,  the  statesman 
qualified  as  artist.  Peter  Viereck  quotes  from  Hans  Blunck's  attempt  in  1938 
to  explain  National  Socialism  to  the  rest  of  the  world:  "This  government, 
rooted  in  opposition  to  rationalism,  is  well  aware  of  the  nameless  longing  of 
the  Volk  it  governs,  of  their  dreams  that  sway  between  heaven  and  earth, 
which  can  be  explained  and  expressed  only  by  the  artist."  Indeed,  as  Viereck 
points  out,  most  of  the  highest-ranking  Nazis  fancied  themselves  artists  at 
one  point  or  another,  and  D' Annunzio  in  Italy  was  considered  an  artist  first,  a 
statesman  second.  In  truth,  they  were  one  and  the  same.  Reed  Way 
Dasenbrock  states  that  fascism  "seemed  to  give  mythmakers,  hence  artists,  an 
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important  role  in  social  life."  The  association  of  "statesman"  with  "artist"  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  attempt  to  aestheticize  politics,  thus  securing  the 
place  of  artists  in  the  fascist  movements.  The  intuitive,  creative  process 
surrounding  the  formation  of  a  myth  that  would  transform  the  world  became 
the  singular  aesthetic  of  fascism. 

In  what  is  now  a  famous  dictum,  Walter  Benjamin  likened  fascism  to 
"political  aestheticism,"  and  it  is  appropriate  here  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
this  term.  In  The  Work  of  Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction, 
Benjamin  suggests  that  the  authenticity  of  a  work  of  art  reflects  "its  presence 
in  time  and  space,  its  unique  existence  at  the  place  where  it  happens  to  be." 
Paramount  to  art's  authenticity  was  the  degree  to  which  it  "was  integrated  in 
tradition,"  or  the  degree  to  which  it  served  a  social  function.  Benjamin 
referred  to  this  social  function  as  art's  aura.  Mechanical  reproduction  had 
destroyed  the  aura  of  art  by  shortening  the  distance  between  the  perceiver  and 


Bahr,  "Nazi  Cultural  Politics:  Intentionalism  vs.  Functionalism,"  in  National  Socialist  Cultural  Policy, 
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Reed  Way  Dasenbrock,  "Paul  de  Man,  The  Modernist  as  Fascist,"  in  Richard  J.  Golsan,  ed..  Fascism, 
Aesthetics,  and  Culture  (Hanover,  N.H.:  University  Press  of  New  England,  1992),  235.  Quoted  in 
Matthew  Affron  and  Mark  Antliff,  eds..  Fascist  Visions:  Art  and  Ideology  in  France  and  Italy  (F*rinceton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1997),  6. 
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the  perceived,  by  making  the  object  available  with  a  plurality  of  copies, 
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thereby  detaching  the  work  of  art  from  its  base  in  tradition.  These 
developments  led  increasingly  to  the  idea  of  I'art  pour  I'art  divorced  from 
any  social  context;  an  idea  identified  with  a  bourgeois  attitude  toward  art, 
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bereft  of  cultic  value  and  of  a  purely  exhibitive  value.  Benjamin  held  that 
"non-auratic,"  I'art  pour  I'art  represented  the  "consummation"  of  fascism,  in 
that  the  fascists  appropriated  art  devoid  of  social  context  in  order  to  make  it  a 
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servant  to  politics.  For  Benjamin,  a  logical  corollary  to  this  development 
was  fascism's  attempt  to  aestheticize  politics  by  "giving  [the]  masses  not 
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their  right,  but  instead  a  chance  to  express  themselves."  This  was  how 
fascism  represented  political  aestheticism,  not  only  by  making  political  use  of 
art,  but  also  by  aestheticizing  political  action.  However,  the  relation  of  vitalist 
myth  to  fascism  as  both  the  political  subject  matter  of  art  and  the  aesthetic 
motive  force  of  politics  suggests  a  slight  problem  in  Benjamin's  thesis.  Myth 
itself  took  on  an  "aura,"  or  social  function,  so  that,  instead  of  appropriating 
"non-auratic"  aesthetics,  the  fascists  were  attempting  to  return  a  mythic  aura 
to  art.  Indeed,  "autonomous  art"  suggested  to  the  fascists  the  bourgeois, 
decadent  idea  of  the  individual  cut  off  from  the  social,  collective  whole  and 
art  as  emancipation  from  tradition.  Benjamin  argued  that  fascist  aesthetics 
occupied  the  position  of  art  after  its  desubstantialization  by  modem 
technology.  However,  rather  than  standing  autonomous,  for  its  own  sake,  a 
new  or  renewed  set  of  cultic  symbols  and  meanings  and  a  new  mission  was 
assigned  to  fascist  aesthetics.  Theodor  Adomo  wrote  that  "all  requisite 
progress  beyond  the  subjective  point  has  entailed  regress  because  it  has 
meant  either  assimilation  to  past  art  or  the  iirbitrary  positing  of  a  new  order 
by  the  subject."  In  aesthetic  and  political  terms,  the  passage  of  fascist 
vitalism  beyond  the  subjective  point  culminated  in  an  arbitrary  positing  of 


Walter  Benjamin,  "The  Work  of  Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction,"  in  Illuminations,  trans. 
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In  much  the  same  way,  Theodor  Adomo  suggested  that  art  had  a  subjective  meaning  and  a  social 
function,  but  differed  from  Benjamin  by  denying  that  art  could  ever  shake  off  its  social,  cultic  meaning. 
While  agreeing  on  the  effects  of  reproduction  and  the  desubstantialization  of  art,  Adomo  still  asked, 
"How  can  art,  a  human  artefact,  exist  for  its  owti  sake?"  Quoted  in  Theodor  Adomo,  Aesthetic  Theory, 
trans.  C  Lenhardt,  ed.  Gretel  Adomo  and  Rolf  Tiedemann  (London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1984),  32. 
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myth  as  an  organic,  pseudo-objective  reality.  Myth,  therefore,  represented  the 
neo-auratic  realm  of  fascist  aestheticism:  the  social  basis  for  the  externally 
directed  aesthetic  Weltanschauung  of  fascism.  Benjamin  referred  to  the  end 
of  art's  aura,  but  fascism  sought  to  restore  a  new  aura  to  art,  as  Adomo 
termed  it,  an  aura  of  psychologism,  art  as  a  vehicle  for  the  psychology  of  the 
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masses.  This  is  an  aesthetic  sensibility  that  continually  creates.  Renato 
Poggioli  writes  of  the  idea  of  transition  in  aesthetics,  or  the  sense  of 
belonging,  to  an  "intermediate  stage,  to  a  present  already  distinct  from  the 
past  and  to  a  future  in  potentiality  which  will  be  valid  only  when  the  future  is 
actuality."  Important  in  this  idea  is  the  Bergsonian  durational  sense  "that 
every  age  attains  the  fullness  of  its  own  time,  not  by  being,  but  by  becoming, 
not  in  terms  of  its  own  self  but  of  its  relative  historical  mission."  This  is  true 
of  the  Futurist  aesthetic  that  finds  inspiration  in  the  myth  of  the  future  itself. 
Jeffrey  Herf  has  argued  vigorously  that  the  fascists  selectively  appropriated 
aspects  of  modernity,  particularly  technology,  and  essentially  saw  themselves 
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as  a  movement  of  the  future.  This  future  is  indeterminate  and  is  created  by  a 
strong  people  conscious  of  what  Hegel  called  their  divine  spirit.  As  Eugen 
Weber  states,  fascism  represents  "the  most  obvious  form  of  the  social  energy 
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and  the  will  to  power  which  create  history."  In  sum,  the  neo-auratic  function 
of  fascist  aestheticism  included  art's  portrayal  and  transmittal  of  a  mythic 
sensibility  to  the  collective  and  the  instigation  of  the  unreflective,  motive 
force  necessary  to  actualize  the  myth. 

In  order  to  understand  fascist  myth,  it  is  appropriate  to  reiterate  the 
nature  of  myth  and  delve  briefly  into  its  importance  to  the  fascists.  Myth 
exists  as  an  abstract  concept,  or  pseudo-objective  reality,  imbued  with 
symbolic  meaning  to  such  a  degree  that  the  concept  is  no  longer  primarily 
realizable  in  an  intellectual  and  rational  manner  but  as  an  instigative  "body  of 
images,"  a  secular  faith.  Jeffrey  Herf  alludes  to  fascist  mythmaking  in  his 
Reactionary  Modernism  when  he  discusses  what  Theodor  Adomo  termed  the 
"jargon  of  authenticity,"  a  situation  "in  which  certain  absolutes  such  as  blood, 
race,  and  soul  were  placed  beyond  rational  justification,"  that  is,  within  the 
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realm  of  nonrational  myth.  Myth  is  realizable  only  by  the  intuitive  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  it  can  hold  its  magical  meaning  only  for  those  members  of 
the  particularist  collective  who  believe  it.  The  fascists  understood  this  and 
often  wrote  about  the  importance  of  a  mythic  mindset.  After  the  First  World 
War,  Oswald  Spengler,  who  would  have  a  profound  influence  on  fascist 
thought,  suggested  in  his  philosophy  of  morphology  that  all  external 
accomplishments  or  institutions  were  indicative  of  the  mythic,  inner  soul  or 
"life"  of  a  people.  In  his  Der  Untergang  der  Abendlandes,  Spengler  wrote 
that  the  creation  of  myths,  by  his  definition  the  products  or  Gestalt  of  a 
national  intuition,  was  indicative  of  cultural  renewal,  and  as  Herf  points  out, 
"Spengler  clearly  implies  that  Germany's  soul   stands  at  such  a  turning 
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point."  Eugen  Diederichs,  editor  of  the  journal  Die  Tat,  used  the  oft- 
repeated  word  Geist  to  reflect  the  inner  essence,  the  mythic,  hidden  quality  of 
the  German  Volk.  The  following  is  his  prescription  for  Germany:  "The 
adoption  of  an  irrational,  emotional,  and  mystical  world  view  by  each 
individual  German  would  automatically  produce  the  desired  results.  At  the 
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very  least  it  would  create  a  new  community  of  thought."  In  addition,  the 
mythic  qualities  of  the  particularist  nation  and  race  were  celebrated.  Fritz 
Nonnenbruch,  a  writer  for  the  engineering  journal  Deutsche  Technik, 
appealed  to  the  mythic  powers  of  race  when  he  wrote,  "Where  the  race 
speaks,  the  intellect  can  offer  no  resistance.  Appeals  to  the  intellect  bring 
disharmony.  Appeals  to  the  will  of  the  race  bring  unity,  harmony  and 
creation."44  Alfred  Rosenberg,  often  called  the  theorist  of  the  Third  Reich, 
wrote  in  The  Myth  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  'This  is  the  task  of  our  century: 
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to  create  a  new  type  of  man  out  of  a  new  myth  of  life."  The  mythic  language 
of  fascism  utilized  such  terms  as  "blood,"  "soil,"  "race,"  and  "nation,"  among 
others.  In  a  1937  speech,  Hitler  proclaimed: 


Herf,  Reactionary  Modernism,  13.  Adomo  is  quoted  by  Richard  Wolin,  review  o{  Martin  Heidegger: 
Between  Good  and  Evil,  by  Riidiger  Saftanski,  Los  Angeles  Times  Book  Review  (12  April  1998):  6.  This 
is  a  term  Adomo  used  to  negatively  characterize  Martin  Heidegger's  thought. 
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The  main  plank  in  the  National  Socialist  programme 
is  to  abohsh  the  liberal  concept  of  the  individual  and 
the  Marxian  concept  of  humanity  and  to  substitute  for 
them  the  Volk  conmiunity,  rooted  in  the  soil  and 
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united  by  the  bond  of  its  common  blood. 

Hitler's  use  of  symbolically  meaningful  abstractions  such  as  Volk,  soil,  and 
blood  in  a  political  context,  dialectically  opposed  to  the  universal  and  rational 
concepts  "liberal"  and  Marxian,  indicates  the  fascist  sense  of  authenticity. 
Mythical  abstractions  take  the  place  of  rationalized  concepts.  Myths  of  the 
nation,  traceable  in  Germany  to  Fichte's  idea  of  the  national  "I"  and 
manifested  in  Italy  as  the  wholly  mythic  Risorgimento,  were  demonstrated  in 
the  language  of  fascists  like  Maurice  Barres,  who  spoke  of  the  "soil  and  the 
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dead,"  Charles  Maurras  and  his  mythic  praise  of  "D'esse  France"  and 
Prezzolini  and  Papini  in  Italy.  Hans  Freyer  advocated  nationalism  as  a  secular 
religion  creating  a  "strong,  structured  unity  that  seizes  and  encompasses  the 
individual  completely.  .  .  a  reawakening  of  shared  constants  of  willing  and 
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believing."  These  terms  became  the  myths  of  a  secular  religion  available  to 
the  faithful  in  a  nonrational  manner.  They  were  meant  to  inspire  on  an 
intuitive  level  and  provide  the  avenue  through  which  all  of  the  irrational 
energies  of  the  fascist  collective  were  constantly  directed  in  the  immediate. 

In  an  attempt  to  identify  specific  mythic  themes  in  the  fascist 
movements  of  the  interwar  years,  certain  qualities  emerge  which  suggest  two 
basic  categories  of  myth:  regressive  and  progressive.  Fascist  myth  exhibits  a 
regressive  aspect  that  essentially  looks  to  the  past.  Regressive  myth  recalls 
the  glory  of  an  earlier  age  or  represents  the  fascist  desire  to  return  to  a  pre- 
Enlightenment  age  before  the  advent  of  European  idealism  and  universalism. 
In  its  celebration  of  the  past,  this  concept  tends  to  bolster  the  particularist 
identity  of  the  collective,  convincing  the  collective  of  its  superior  moral  or 
racial  qualities  and  the  importance  of  its  world-historic  mission.  The 
progressive  myth  looks  to  the  promise  of  the  future  and  is  more  in  keeping 
with  Sorel's  idea  for  myth  as  a  direct  spur  to  unreflective  and  violent  action 
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on  behalf  of  a  future  condition.  Progressive  myth  represents  a  call  for 
regeneration  of  the  world  through  the  violence  and  force  springing  from  a 
collective  will  to  create.  As  suggested  earlier,  the  place  of  myth  as  the  seat  of 
neo-auratic  aesthetics  serves  not  only  to  aestheticize  politics,  but  also  to 
politicize  art.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  these 
regressive/progressive  aspects  of  fascist  myth  to  have  a  consequent  influence 
on  fascist  aesthetics.  Some  scholars  have  suggested  that  in  this 
regressive/progressive  dichotomy  exists  the  basic  philosophic  demarcation 
between  German  National  Socialism  and  Italian  Fascism.  The  substantial 
variance  in  aesthetic  taste  demonstrated  by  the  Italian  adoption  of  modernism 
in  the  form  of  Futurism  and  the  Nazi  repudiation  of  all  forms  of  modernism 
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appears  to  confirm  this  view.  If  German  National  Socialism  and  Italian 
fascism  are  truly  cut  from  the  same  cloth,  how  is  this  apparent  inconsistency 
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to  be  explained? 

In  the  regressive/progressive  typology  of  myth  outlined  above,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  myth  is  the  aesthetic  creation  of  a  new  world  that  venerates 
the  past  and  is  constantly  moving  into  and  becoming  the  future;  therefore,  the 
apparent  inconsistency  in  aesthetic  taste  in  Italy  and  Germany  is  really  beside 
the  point.  Indeed,  by  adopting  this  typology,  it  can  be  suggested  that,  in  their 
utilization  of  myth,  both  regimes  exhibited  equally  regressive  and  progressive 

traits.  The  "palingenetic"  theory  of  Roger  Griffin  offers  a  potential  solution 
to  this  problem.  Griffin  writes,  the  fascist  "thrust  towards  a  new  type  of 
society  means  that  it  builds  rhetorically  on  the  cultural  achievements 
attributed  to  former,  more  'glorious'  or  healthy  eras  in  national  history  only 


Goebbels  flirted  briefly  with  the  idea  of  a  modernist  aesthetic  for  the  new  regime  but  ran  into  persistent 
opposition  from  Rosenberg  and  his  KampfbundfiirDeutsche  Kultur.  At  the  Nuremberg  Rally  in  1934, 
Hitler  declared  that  the  modernists  were  "corrupters  of  art"  and  labeled  all  modernism,  including 
Futurism,  Entartung  or  degenerate.  See  Ehrhard  Bahr,  "Nazi  Cultural  Politics;  Intentionalism  vs. 
Functionalism,"  in  National  Socialist  Cultural  Policy,  ed.  Glenn  Cuomo  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1995).  15. 
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Alan  Casscls  has  suggested  that,  in  general,  the  fascist  phenomenon  is  Janus-faced:  with  a  corporative, 
progressive  side  representative  of  Italy,  in  contrast  to  the  nihilistic,  regressive  side  of  Nazism.  See  Alan 
Cassels,  "Janus:  The  Two  Faces  of  Fascism,"  in  Reappraisals  of  Fascism,  69-92. 
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Nazi  Germany's  apparent  thoroughly  regressive  tendencies  are  most  problematic  here.  In  his 
Reactionary  Modernism,  Jeffrey  Herf  convincingly  argues  for  the  modernist  and  technological  aspects  of 
National  Socialism.  Herf  s  argument  suggests  that  the  Nazis  selectively  exempted  technology  from  their 
otherwise  comprehensive  condemnation  of  modem  society  (capitalism,  materialism,  science,  and 
industrialism)  by  associating  it  with  the  mythic  language  of  organic  nature  and  insisting  that  technology 
was  a  force  to  be  intuited;  see  the  chapter  "Engineers  as  Ideologues,"  155-190. 
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to  invoke  the  regenerative  ethos   which  is  the  prerequisite  for  national 
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rebirth.'  Myth  inspires  an  intuitive  faith  in  a  reality  that  has  not  yet  come  to 
pass.  Sorel's  Myth  of  the  General  Strike  and  the  mythic  sense  in  Futurism 
clearly  anticipate  reality  in  this  manner.  The  particularist  myths  of  nation  and 
race  in  their  many  varieties  are  reflective  of  the  ideal  qualities  of  the  past, 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  fascist's  appeal  to  their  own  special 
nature  (Rosenberg's  The  Myth  of  the  Twentieth  Century  forms  the  exegesis  of 
the  racial  myth).  However,  in  the  context  of  fascism's  reaction  against  the 
modem  world,  myth  necessarily  centers  on  the  hope  for  a  regeneration  of  the 
special  particularist  qualities.  Regeneration  implies  an  on-going  process  and 
movement  toward  a  not-yet-realized  environment.  This  sense  of  the  myth  is 
in  keeping  with  the  vitalist  view  of  reality's  infinite  and  immediate 
becoming,  its  continual  emergence.  It  is  also  the  capability  of  myth  to 
function  as  a  motive  force  that  serves  as  the  common  binding  element  of 
fascist  vitalism.  In  this  respect,  fascism  between  the  world  wars  was 
necessarily  a  movement  looking  to  the  promise  of  the  future,  engendering  a 
sense  of  hope,  which  suggests  its  seemingly  incongruous,  widespread  appeal. 
Fascist  art  portrays  the  mythic  particularism  of  fascism  by  alternately 
suggesting  its  regenerative  potential  and  emphasizing  its  uniqueness.  In  this 
sense,  fascist  art  portrays  mythic  qualities  considered  timeless,  or  that 
hearken  to  the  past,  and  those  suggestive  of  the  future. 

The  regressive  aspects  of  myth  and  art  are  apparent  during  the  period  of 
Nazi  hegemony  in  Germany  (1933-1945).  Art  served  a  social,  cultic,  or  neo- 
auratic  function  by  celebrating  the  mythic  particularism  of  National 
Socialism  and  the  inherent,  superior  qualities  of  the  German  people.  Such 
myths  were  ideally  meant  to  be  transmitted  to  the  masses,  and  the  power  of 
art  to  perform  this  function  is  clear  in  a  rather  histrionic  passage  from  Peter 
Viereck's  Metapolitics:  "A  Nordic  hero-saga,  a  Prussian  march,  a  Bach 
composition,  an  Eckehart  sermon,  a  Faust  monologue,  are  only  diverse 
utterances  of  one  and  the  same  soul,  the  collective  race  soul  of  the  blond 
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godlike  children  of  Atlantis."  For  specific  glimpses  into  the  mythic 
symbolism  of  Nazi  art,  music  and  theater  provide  two  typical  examples.  The 
potential  social  significance  of  music  was  a  subject  addressed  by  Hegel's 


Roger  Griffin,  The  Nature  of  Fascism  (London:  Routledge,  1991),  47.  Quoted  in  Affron  and  Antliff, 
cds..  Fascist  Visions:  Art  and  Ideology  in  France  and  Italy,  10. 
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aesthetic  theory  and  his  idea  of  the  dimensional  aspects  of  the  various  art 
forms.  While  Hegel  viewed  the  three  dimensions  of  sculpture  as  best  suited 
for  a  sensual  enjoyment  of  art  and  the  two  dimensions  of  painting  as  best 
suited  for  strictly  visual  contemplation,  nondimensional  music  was  best 
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suited  to  convey  feelings  and  emotions.  Hegel  pointed  out  that  music  exists 
temporally  rather  than  spatially  and  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
noncognitive,  one  could  suggest,  intuitive,  appreciation.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  musical  giant  Richard  Wagner,  National  Socialism  found  a  grand 
communicator  of  the  noncognitive,  fascist  myth  in  music;  the  particularism  of 
nation  and  race  finding  expression  in  the  mythical  subject  matter  of  his 
operas.  Wagner  had  attested  to  the  essentially  cultic  content  of  music 
"[insisting]  that  the  highest  goal  of  all  theater  is  ritual,  referring  to  himself 

variously  as  priest,  wizard,  magician."  The  state  of  the  theater  in  Nazi 
Germany  is  also  indicative  of  the  overwhelming  attention  paid  to  the  ritual, 
cultic  function  of  fascist  art.  Goebbels  made  a  significant  attempt  to  return 
theater  to  its  cultic  origins  as  early  as  1933.  This  was  the  institution  of  the 
Thingspiel,  or  open-air  theater.  More  an  excuse  for  parade-ground  pageantry 
and  theatrical  mass  demonstration,  the  Thingspiel  served  a  clearly  ritual 
purpose  with  its  emphasis  on  the  spectacle: 

[T]he  pageantry  and  the  military  ornamentation  had  a 
coercive,  fascinating  and  narcotic  effect  on  the 
audience  [with]  [f]laming  torches,  richly  braided 
uniforms,  thousands  of  voices  chanting  in  unison,  and 
a    drummed    cadence    interwoven    with    medieval 
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fanfare. 

Art  had  the  potential  for  being  a  truly  powerful,  intuitive  disseminator  of 
fascist  myths.  How  successful  or  unsuccessful  these  attempts  were  at 
indoctrinating  the  masses  is  problematical.  However,  as  Alfred  Rosenberg 
remarked,  "Aesthetics  was  never  an  end  in  itself;  it  has  always  been, 
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consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  embodiment  of  a  nation's  racial  soul." 
The  racial  soul  of  Nazi  Germany  amounted  to  a  myth,  and  the  aesthetic 
portrayal  of  this  myth  in  art  provided  an  intuitive  experience  for  the  artist  as 
well  as  for  the  true  believer. 

The  progressive  aspect  of  fascist  myth  is  apparent  in  a  pre-fascist,  but 
in  many  ways  proto-fascist,  artistic  movement  that  was  imbued  from  its 
inception  with  a  vitalist,  mythic  quality.  Its  subsequent  sanction  by  the  Italian 
fascists  suggests  that  Futurism  occupied  some  not  inconsequential  common 
ground  with  fascism.  Although  Futurist  art  espoused  Sorelian  themes  of 
action  and  will  to  violence,  this  movement  developed  independently  of 
political  fascism  in  Italy  and  tended  less  toward  an  openly  particularist 
philosophy  and  more  toward  a  technological,  regenerative  myth  of  the  future. 
As  Filippo  Tommaso  Marinetti  declared  in  1909  in  his  "Manifesto  of 
Futurism,"  "We  intend  to  exalt  aggressive  action.  .  .  .  Except  in  struggle, 
there  is  no  beauty.  No  work  without  an  aggressive  character  can  be  a 
masterpiece.  Poetry  must  be  conceived  as  a  violent  attack  on  unknown  forces, 
to  reduce  and  prostrate  them  before  man"  and  "Art,  in  fact,  can  be  nothing 
but  violence,  cruelty,  and  injustice."  These  statements  essentially  echo 
Sorel's  valuation  of  violence  in  his  landmark  book  Reflections  on  Violence, 
published  in  Italy  in  1908.  They  also  describe  the  aesthetic  method  of 
Futurism:  a  willingness  to  "employ  intuition  both  to  capture  the  emotive 
force  of  political  violence  and  to  forcibly  oblige  the  spectator  'to  be  at  the 
center  of  the  painting,'  to  relive  the  intensity  of  the  battle."  Violence 
becomes  the  means  by  which  the  fascist  myth  can  alter  the  world.  A  pure 
aesthetic  of  the  beauty  of  violence  is  central  to  Futurism,  and  this  could  not 
fail  to  appeal  to  a  Mussolini  steeped  in  the  writings  of  Sorel: 

Violence  was  not  only  the  vehicle  of  social  revolt  and 
regeneration;  it  was  the  authentic  source  of  creative 
energy  in  a  fascist  order,  with  the  ability  to  transform 
the  individual.  Thus,  far  from  being  an  art-for-art's- 
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sake  attitude  that  excluded  all  other  values  from  the 
political  agenda,  the  fascist  aestheticization  of 
violence  had  a  moral  import  that  was  crucial  to  the 
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fascist  project. 

For  German  fascists,  the  Fronterlebnis,  made  mythic  in  the  writings  of  Ernst 
Jiinger,  among  others,  operated  as  an  instigator  of  intuitive  political  action  by 
mythologizing  the  collective  and  heroic  experience  of  political  or  military 
combat.  The  motive  force  of  Futurist  violence,  the  instigative  myth  that 
propelled  this  artistic  vision,  was  simply  the  myth  of  the  future.  Giovanni 
Lista  suggests  that  while  the  Futurists  occasionally  spoke  in  the  language  of 

syndicalism,  their  enthusiasm  was  directed  toward  the  relativistic  promise 
of  the  future,  and  it  was  this  Futurist  myth  that  complemented  Mussolini's 
regenerative  vision  of  Italy's  future.  In  describing  Marinetti's  1910  manifesto 
entitled  "Our  Common  Enemies,"  Lista  writes: 

Marinetti  preconceives  the  creation  of  a  common 
front  uniting,  beyond  all  class  distinction,  the  futurist 
revolt  to  the  revolutionary  aspirations  of  anarcho- 
syndicalists... Marinetti  rests  yet  again  on  the  idea  of 
the  future,  considering  it  as  absolute  myth,  and  thus 
generative  image  in  itself  of  the  action  necessary  for 
change.  .  .  .  The  myth  of  violence  and  elation  for  the 
future  of  humankind  is  assumed  as  such,  without 
indicating  in  any  way  the  world  that  would  be  bom 
out  of  revolutionary  action. 

Of  importance  here  is  art's  absolute  servitude  to  a  mythic  philosophy  based 
on  the  creative  power  of  intuited  action,  and  the  sense  in  which  Futurism 
represents  a  neo-auratic  art  form  by  inciting  the  collective  to  create  by  means 
of  violence.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  fascist  myths  taken  as  a  whole  are 
regenerative  in  nature,  in  that  in  a  complementary  manner,  they  incite 
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political  action  to  achieve  a  regenerated  people,  nation,  or  world.  Eugen 
Weber,  writing  of  fascism's  perception  of  a  "manifest  destiny"  and  its 
characteristically  "deliberate  activism,"  continues,  "when,  instead  of 
providing  a  reference  for  traditionalists,  history  becomes  the  justification  of 
collective,  national,  or  racial  evolution  and  change,  when  it  becomes  the  only 
absolute  reference  of  the  will  to  power,  then  it  is  the  basis  of  Fascism."  The 
mythic  history  of  the  particular,  unique,  and  superior  qualities  of  the  nation 
and  race  were  the  motive  forces  at  work  in  fascism.  The  inspiration  to  alter 
the  world  as  it  is  and  work  toward  actualizing  the  fascist  Weltanschauung  is 
the  purpose  of  the  particularist  myth.  These  myths  were  representative  of 
hidden  Geist  or  energy,  which  like  the  elan  vital  runs  underneath  and  through 
reality.  The  myth  was  truly  the  will  to  power  of  the  fascist  movements,  the 
spur  to  unreflective  action,  and  the  promise  of  evolutionary  change,  or 
indeterminate  and  relative  movement  toward  an  unforeseeable  goal  which  is 
created  as  it  progresses, 

A  questions  remains  whether  all  myths,  regressive  and  progressive, 
could  incite  a  person  to  violent  action.  An  answer  is  contained  in  the  relation 
between  aesthetic  myth  and  the  instigative  potential  of  technology.  A 
symbiotic  relationship  exists  between  myth  and  art,  in  that  myth,  which 
operates  on  a  vitalist  intuitive  level  of  images,  is  the  seat  of  neo-auratic 
aestheticism.  As  such,  it  is  concerned  with  the  creative  "beautification  of 
life,"  and  art,  as  few  other  human  endeavors,  can  elicit  a  series  of  responses 
through  its  representation  of  those  images.  Thus,  as  mentioned  earlier,  myth 
can  provide  the  impetus  to  politicize  art,  and  art  can  provide  the  emotional 
foundations  for  aestheticizing  politics.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the 
aesthetic  portrayal  of  certain  myths,  which  might  not  ordinarily  move  a 
person  to  action,  may  in  fact  provide  the  instigative  key  for  transforming 
these  mythic  images  into  political  action.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
photography  and  film  are  obvious  examples  of  the  influence  of  technology  on 
art,  the  greatest  influence  being  this  media's  ability  to  affect  and  sway  the 
viewer's  emotions  and  in  some  cases  to  inflame  the  viewer  to  action.  Film 
and  photography  then  can  exercise  a  certain  covert  control  on  an  intuitive, 
mythological  level.  It  is  with  photography  and  film  that  Benjamin's  criticisms 
of  the  effects  of  mechanical  reproduction  take  on  their  full  meaning.  The 
photograph  of  a  work  of  art  allows  art  to  be  removed  from  the  original's 
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authentic  place  in  space  and  history  and  brought  into  situations  and  locations 
where  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  found,  thus  destroying  its  aura;  however,  in 
the  destruction  of  aura  is  a  dialectical  creation  of  a  new  aura.  Ernst  Jiinger's 
published  collection  of  photos  depicts,  according  to  Jiinger,  the  Gestalt  of 
objective  phenomena,  the  surface  appearance  of  things  and  something  more. 
Jeffrey  Herf  quotes  from  Jiinger's  Der  Arbeiter.  "in  the  Gestalt  lies  the 
whole,  which  encompasses  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  ...  In  politics 
everything  depends  upon  bringing  Gestalten  rather  than  concepts  or  ideas.  .  . 
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into  the  conflict."  The  images  or  Gestalten  conveyed  in  this  manner  are 
injected  with  meaning  in  the  instant  click  of  the  camera  shutter.  Thus  the 
subject  is  mythologized.  The  photograph  elicits  an  emotional  response  from 
those  able  to  recognize  the  inner  essence  in  the  object  depicted.  Again,  this  is 
suggestive  of  intuitive,  mythic  qualities,  the  meaning  of  which  are  apparent 
only  to  those  prepared  in  advance  to  see  them.  Reminiscent  of  the  power  of 
the  Fronterlebnis,  Jiinger  suggested  that  photography  captures,  for  all  time 
and  in  a  single  image,  the  exact  moment  of  danger  or  violence  that  promises 
to  deliver  modem  man  from  the  boredom  of  bourgeois  society.  It  delivers 
shocks  to  the  system,  capable  of  rousing  man  from  his  apathy  and  goading 
him  to  action.  Quoting  Freud,  Benjamin  saw  the  potential  for  a  traumatic 
effect  upon  the  consciousness  in  repetitive  exposure  to  these  kinds  of 
shocks.  These  images  would  become  more  palatable  to  the  viewer  over 
time,  thereby  anesthetizing  the  viewer.  Benjamin  remarks  that  in  film  the 
shock  effect  upon  the  eye  of  continually  grasping  and  registering  moving 
images  has  an  equally  shocking  effect  on  the  mind,  distracting  it  and  forcing 
it  to  absorb  material  rather  than  disseminate  or  analyze  it.  Thus,  Benjamin 
concludes  that  photography  and  film  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  "covert 
control"  by  means  of  their  distracting  capabilities,  and  that  "reception  in  a 
state  of  distraction... symptomatic  of  profound  changes  in  apperception,  finds 
in  the  film  its  true  means  of  exercise."     Powerful  mythic  symbols  are 
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evident,  for  example,  in  Leni  Riefenstahl's  Triumph  of  the  Will,  which 
features 

Hitler's  descent  from  the  clouds,  the  cathartic 
applause  welcoming  the  charismatic  leader.  The 
visions  of  the  medieval  city,  the  unified  folk 
including  contingents  of  peasants  in  their  traditional 
costumes,  the  rough-and-tumble  life  in  the 
encampment,  the  mass  chorus  of  the  Work  Front,  the 
demonstration  of  the  Hitler  Youth,  the  celebratory 
display  of  banners,  torchUght  processions,  and  a 
sound    track    that    mixes    Wagnerian    strains    with 
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patriotic  songs  and  martial  anthems. 

Several  particularist  myths  of  the  nation  and  race  can  be  glimpsed:  the 
emergence  of  a  godlike  leader  from  the  clouds,  the  myth  of  the  country  and 
the  people,  the  symbols  of  national  pride,  racial  purity,  and  strength.  All  these 
symbols  are  in  place  and  designed  to  hypnotize.  Anesthetization,  control,  and 
instigative  potential  are  crucial  to  the  propagandistic  value  of  the 
photographic  medium,  and  therefore  constituted  a  valuable  social  tool  for  the 
fascist.  The  aesthetic  representation  of  the  myth  of  the  nation,  eliciting  all  the 
symbolic  images  and  emotional  power  associated  with  it,  could  conceivably 
cause  one  to  pick  up  a  rifle  rather  than  bask  in  an  inactive  satisfaction  of 
superiority.  Yet  it  is  important  to  note,  art  operates  merely  as  an  expedient  to 
the  active  aesthetic  of  political  violence. 

Within  the  context  of  fascist/vitalist  myth,  the  meaning  of  Benjamin's 
idea  concerning  political  aestheticism  takes  on  a  more  clearly  delineated 
significance  in  relation  to  the  image  versus  representation  dichotomy.  This 
meaning  tends  to  relegate  "representative"  art,  in  spite  of  its  powerful 
instigative  potentiality,  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance  in  favor  of  a 
violent  aesthetic  of  intuitive  political  action.  The  limitations  of  art  to  properly 
feed  the  vitalist  impulse  are  inherent  in  the  cognitive  requirements  for  art 
appreciation  and  Bergson's  view  of  the  artistic  process.  Hegelian  aesthetic 
theory  posited  a  cognitive  aspect  in  the  appreciation  of  art  which  art  allows 
only  through  contemplation.  Similarly,  Adomo  insisted  that  art  requires 
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knowledge  or  a  cognitive  faculty  of  judging  in  order  for  the  spectator  to 
become  aware  of  either  the  truth  or  the  falseness  contained  in  it.  However, 
this  cognitive  aspect  suggests  both  a  nonvitalist  valuation  of  reason  over 
intuition  and  passive  appreciation  over  action.  For  Bergson,  every  expressive, 
or  artistic,  medium  represents  the  end  of  the  process,  whereby  subjective 
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mtuition  becomes  spatialized  in  the  objective  realm.  However,  once 
intuition  becomes  spatialized  in  this  way  it  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  being 
what  it  was,  intuition.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between  myth  and 
aesthetics  assigns  an  important  neo-auratic  function  to  art,  namely,  to  elicit 
intuitive,  unreflective,  and  violent  action  on  behalf  of  the  myth.  Yet,  the 
wholly  intuitive  aspect  of  vitalism  places  the  spatialized,  intuited  art  form  in 
an  objective  realm  where  it  ceases  to  move;  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  in  a 
constant  state  of  becoming,  which  is  the  foundation  of  vitalist  ideas  of  reality. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  through  spatialization  art  becomes  hypostatized;  it  still 
has  a  relation  to  the  intuition,  but  now  it  becomes  only  "an  indirect  conduit  to 
the  artist's  fundamental  self,  and  all  expressive  mediums  can  only  'suggest' 
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an  mtuition,  which  is  inexpressible."  This  recalls  Ludwig  Klages' 
dichotomy  between  rationalized  representation  and  intuitive,  mythic  image, 
Klages  referring  to  the  latter  as  a  product  of  the  "soul."  Fascist/vitalist 
aesthetic  expression,  then,  must  naturally  seek  a  less  cognitive  avenue, 
namely,  intuited  and  immediate  action.  The  perpetual  unreflective,  intuitive 
act  or  series  of  acts  performed  in  the  service  of  aesthetic  myth  indicates  the 
Benjaminian  sense  of  political  aestheticism  in  the  fascist  movements:  the 
aestheticizing  of  politics.  The  aesthetic  quality  of  fascist  vitalism  rests  less  on 
a  contemplative  appreciation  of  aesthetic  beauty  or  form  and  more  on  an 
active,  intuitive  expression  of  political  will.  The  import  of  this  meaning  takes 
on  a  chilling  effect  as  this  paper  moves  to  a  discussion  of  how  German  fascist 
politics  were  aestheticized  during  the  Second  World  War. 
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The  Aesthetics  of  Horror  and  The  Holocaust 

In  the  twentieth  century,  rife  with  examples  of  genocide,  the  Holocaust 
remains  a  singular  event,  for  the  horror  and  scope  of  the  Nazis'  murderous 
intent.  The  almost  inexplicable  nature  of  this  event  notwithstanding,  attempts 
to  piece  together  an  explanation  of  the  Holocaust  continue.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  this  paper  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  Holocaust,  not  to  offer  another 
monocausal  interpretation,  but  to  suggest  merely  one  piece  of  the  puzzle. 
This  discussion  does  not  tread  into  new  territory  in  regards  to  this  subject,  but 
rather  will  attempt  to  present  some  observations  from  a  slightly  different 
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point  of  view.  These  observations  should,  therefore,  be  read  not  as  an 
attempt  to  encapsulate  the  Holocaust  but  as  an  attempt  to  explore  the  role  of 
fascist  myth  and  aestheticism  in  its  perpetration.  The  fascist/vitalist  valuation 
of  the  aesthetic  of  action  over  that  of  representation  on  behalf  of  particularist 
myth  represents  the  point  of  departure  for  this  section.  As  stated  earlier,  this 
places  a  distinct  emphasis  on  a  reading  of  Walter  Benjamin's  ideas 
concerning  political  aestheticism  as  the  "situation  of  politics  which  Fascism 
[renders]  aesthetic" — that  is,  the  aesthetic  of  political  action.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  an  equally  horrific  "war  against  the  Jews"  did  not  take  place  in 
the  arts.  National  Socialist  anti-Semitism  in  the  arts  is  undeniable,  exhibited 
in  such  films  as  The  Eternal  Jew  (1940)  and  as  a  main  exclusionary  principle 
in  the  Gleichschaltung  imposed  by  the  Nuremburg  Laws  (1935). 
Nevertheless,  the  translation  of  anti-Semitic  sentiment  into  political  actuality 
required  the  aestheticization  of  political  action  through  anti-Semitic  myth, 
and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  Holocaust  that  will  be  addressed  here.  In  addition, 
as  this  discussion  narrows  its  focus  to  the  Holocaust,  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  scope  of  fascism  to  a  strict  focus  on  National  Socialist  Germany,  although 
it  is  still  the  intention  here  to  speak  of  the  particularist,  mythic  characteristics 
of  fascism  as  an  inseparable  whole. 

The  fascist/vitalist  progression  of  Germany  toward  the  "Final  Solution" 
of  the  "Jewish  problem"  is  apparent  in  four  steps.  The  first  step  involves  the 
development    and    subsequent    fascist    politicization    of    anti-Semitic    or 


The  view  attributing  a  basic  irrationalism  to  the  fascist  movements  can  be  traced  back  to  Thomas  Mann 
and  other  of  his  contemporaries.  Any  discussion  of  the  irrationalist  tendencies  in  National  Socialism 
must,  at  some  point,  take  into  account  Georg  Lukdcs'  The  Destruction  of  Reason  and  George  Mosse's 
The  Crisis  of  German  Ideology. 
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Benjamin,  "The  Work  of  Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction,"  242. 
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"victimization"  myths.  In  Germany  during  the  period  of  the  Nazi  rise  to 
power,  anti-Semitic  myths  recalled  ancient  or  regressive  prejudices  about  the 
Jews  and  incited  a  progressive  or  regenerative  violent  reaction  against  them. 
These  myths  served  to  demonize  the  Jews  as  the  eternal  victimizers  and 
enemies  of  the  German  nation.  A  correlative  to  this  demonization  was  the 
creation  of  an  image  of  the  Jew  as  an  impersonal,  ubiquitous  abstraction  of 
evil.  Identified  as  the  elusive,  poisoning  influence  lurking  within  Germany 
and  threatening  to  destroy  it  from  without,  Jews  became  the  target  of  the 
unreflective,  violent,  political  action  of  the  Nazi  collective  with  all  of  the 
instigative  power  of  the  anti-Semitic  myths  aligned  against  them.  Here,  this 
discussion  will  delve  briefly  into  the  statements  and  actions  of  the 
perpetrators  themselves  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  anti-Semitic  myth  as 
a  potential,  motive  force  for  genocide.  Finally,  the  goal  of  fascist,  aesthetic 
myth  is  to  re-create  or  create  anew  the  world  within  the  parameters  of  fascist, 
racial  particularism.  The  power  of  the  myths  to  demonize  Jews  clearly 
implied  that  this  act  of  creation  would  necessarily  require  the  elimination  of 
the  Jews.  Additionally,  indications  that  some  perpetrators  took  a  degree  of 
aesthetic  joy  in  murdering  Jews  points  to  an  aesthetic  of  violence  and  torture 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  Holocaust.  In  this  sense,  the  Holocaust  becomes 
fascism's  negative,  regenerative  aesthetic  of  horror,  the  aesthetic  project 
toward  which  every  effort  was  concentrated. 

Anti-Semitic  myths  fall  into  an  altogether  variant  typology,  which 
rather  than  celebrating  recognized  positive  attributes  of  the  particularist, 
fascist  collective,  suggests  the  elusive,  evil  forces  working  and  plotting 
against  the  collective.  These  are  the  myths  of  victimization,  and  interestingly, 
they  represent  the  foundations  of  German  fascist  victimhood.  This  profitable 
and  compelling  theory  of  the  fascist  sense  of  victimization  is  indicated  in  a 
recent  article  by  Omer  Bartov.  Exploring  the  causes  of  modem  genocide, 
Bartov  argues  that  its  origins,  "as  well  as  its  long-term  consequences,  are  thus 
deeply  rooted  in  a  history  of  metaphors  of  evil,  or,  perhaps,  of  evil  metaphors 
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claiming  to  be  history."  Jews  became  an  abstracted  metaphor  of  evil  to  the 
Germans.  They  represented  in  truly  mythic  proportions  the  malevolent, 
impersonal,  and  crafty  force  that  had  victimized  the  Germans  throughout 
history.  These  myths  had  been  in  existence  for  centuries:  from  the  Middle 
Ages,   the  legends  of  Jews  drinking  the  blood  of  gentile  children,  or 


Omer  Bartov,  "Defining  Enemies,  Making  Victims:  Gennans,  Jews,  and  the  Holocaust,"  American 
Historical  Review  103,  no.  3  (June  1998);  809. 
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sacrificing  Christian  children  on  the  Sabbath,  to  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century  myths,  which  depicted  the  Jews  as  the  organizing  principle 
and  lifeblood  of  every  imaginable  life-sapping  facet  of  modernism,  including 
Marxism,  Bolshevism,  democracy,  and  individualism.  The  anti-Semitic 
myths  judged  the  Jews  responsible  for  such  recent  catastrophes  as  the 
Dolchstofi,  the  worldwide  depression,  and  strongly  intimated  that  Jews  were 
aiming  to  conquer  the  world  as  illustrated  in  the  elaborate  forgery  The 
Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  Bartov  describes  the  Dolchstofilegende,  the 
"stab-in-the-back  legend,"  which  suggested  that  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  (1918),  the  undefeated  German  armies,  on  the  verge  of  victory,  were 
treacherously  sold  out  by  Jews  and  traitors  at  home  who  surrendered  to  the 
allies.  This  legend  fostered  the  idea  that  the  "real  enemies"  of  Germany,  the 
Jews,  had  been  lurking  and  plotting  on  the  home  front  all  along,  or 

were  perceived  as  having  shirked  the  fighting  and 
thus.  .  .  excluded  themselves  from  that  community  of 
battle  increasingly  celebrated  by  the  fighting  troops. 
This  was  a  grim,  probably  inevitable  glorification  of 
one's  helplessness,  of  pain  and  death,  just  as  much  as 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice;  it  was,  that  is,  a  glorification 

_     .      .      ,  ,76 

of  victimhood. 

The  fascist  use  of  the  Dolchstofi  myth  was  apparent  to  Ludwig  Lewisohn  in 
his  "The  Revolt  Against  Civilization,"  in  which  he  wrote,  "incredible  as  it 
may  appear  to  sane  people  elsewhere  in  the  world,  this  myth  is  believed.  .  .  . 
it  is  clear  today  that  they  [the  Germans]  will  act  according  to  their  myths. 
They  have  begun.  The  scapegoat  is  being  slain;  the  Jew  is  crucified."  The 
myth  of  the  victimizing  Jew  gained  renewed  strength  through  Hitler  and  the 
National  Socialists,  who  breathed  new  life  into  it.  In  the  second  volume  of 
Mein  Kampf,  Hitler  writes: 

It  is  the  inexorable  Jew  who  struggles  for  his 
domination  over  the  nations.  No  nation  can  remove 


Ibid.,  774. 

Quoted  in  Daniel  Jonah  Goldhagen,  Hitler's  Willing  Executioners  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1996), 
125. 
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his  hand  from  its  throat  except  by  the  sword.  Only  the 
assembled  and  concentrated  might  of  a  national 
passion    rearing   up    in    its    strength   can    defy   the 
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international  enslavement  of  peoples. 

For  Hitler,  every  German  was  a  potential  victim: 

The  black-haired  Jewish  youth  lies  in  wait  for  hours 
on  end,  satanically  glaring  at  and  spying  on  the 
unsuspicious  girl  whom  he  plans  to  seduce, 
adulterating  her  blood  and  removing  her  from  the 
bosom  of  her  own  people.. . .  In  his  systematic  efforts 
to  ruin  girls  and  women  he  strives  to  break  down  the 
last  barriers  of  discrimination  between  him  and  other 

peoples. 

For  the   Nazis,   the   consciousness   of  race   was    part   of  one's   political 
consciousness,  and  these  mythic,  racial  hatreds,  the  result  of  Germany's 
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purported  victimization,  were  essential  to  the  task  of  creating  an  enemy. 

Anti-Semitic  myth  created  an  image  of  the  Jew  as  the  ubiquitous  enemy 
of  Germany,  which  helped  to  foster  a  sense  of  "the  Jew"  as  an  impersonal, 
abstracted  whole.  These  myths,  which  sprang  from  an  acute  sense  of 
persecution  and  victimization  at  the  hands  of  Jews,  had  no  other  purpose  but 
to  create  and  define  an  identifiable  enemy.  With  the  Myth  of  the  General 
Strike,  Sorel  had  not  encountered  the  problem  of  requiring  an  enemy  as  the 
focal  point  for  the  mythic,  violent,  and  intuitive  energies  of  the  proletariat. 
The  social  and  economic  basis  of  what  remained  essentially  a  Marxist  myth 
meant  that  there  were  already  a  familiar  series  of  stock  enemies,  foremost 
being  the  bourgeois  capitalist.  By  revitalizing  the  latent,  and  often  not  so 
latent,  anti-Semitic  prejudice  in  Germany  that  had  existed  for  centuries, 
Hitler  and  the  National  Socialists  were  able,  in  Bartov's  terminology,  to 
successfully  define  their  enemy.  The  Jews  were  the  "true  culprit"  against 


Lucy  S.  Dawidowicz,  The  War  Against  the  Jews:  1933-1945  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1986,  1975), 
157. 

Martin  Gilbert,  The  Holocaust:  A  History  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  During  the  Second  Worid  War  (New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston.  1985),  26-7. 
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whom  all  of  the  fury  and  pain  resulting  from  this  descent  into  victimhood 
could  be  unleashed.  There  were  other  enemies  but  none  in  whom  so  much 
had  been  invested  on  a  mythic  scale.  Additionally,  these  myths  tended  to 
create  an  image  of  "the  Jew"  as  an  impersonal  whole,  ubiquitous,  corrupting, 
and  eventually  destructive  to  the  German  spirit.  A  popular  Nazi  metaphor  for 
Jewish  evil  involved  the  "Jew  as  parasite"  or  "Jews  as  bacilli,"  which  both 
demonized  the  Jews  and  furthered  the  image  of  the  Jews  as  an  abstract  mass. 
How  widespread  were  these  beliefs  among  "ordinary"  Germans?  This  is  an 
almost  hopelessly  problematic  question;  however,  in  light  of  the  Protocols 
selling  120,000  copies  by  1920  and  the  electoral  successes  of  the  National 
Socialists  in  the  1930s,  it  is  not  surprising  that  statements  from  Germans  at 
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the  time  demonstrate  an  undeniably  mythic  conception  of  the  Jews.  Daniel 
Goldhagen  quotes  the  following  from  Melita  Maschmann,  a  member  of  the 
girl's  division  of  the  Hitler  Youth: 

Those  Jews  were  and  remained  something 
mysteriously  menacing  and  anonymous.  They  were 
not  the  sum  of  all  Jewish  individuals.  .  .  .  They  were 
an  evil  power,  something  with  the  attributes  of  a 
spook.  One  could  not  see  it,  but  it  was  there,  an 
active  force  for  evil.  As  children  we  had  been  told 
fairy  stories  which  sought  to  make  us  believe  in 
witches  and  wizards.  Now  we  were  too  grown  up  to 
take  this  witchcraft  seriously,  but  we  still  went  on 
believing  in  the  "wicked  Jews".  ...  In  preaching  that 
all  the  misery  of  the  nations  was  due  to  the  Jews  or 
that  the  Jewish  spirit  was  seditious  and  Jewish  blood 
was  corrupting,  I  was  not  compelled  to  think  of  you 
or  old  Herr  Lewy  or  Rosel  Cohen  [childhood  friends 
and  acquaintances]:  I  thought  only  of  the  bogeyman, 
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"the  Jew." 


Dawidowicz,  The  War  Against  the  Jews,  47.  The  Nazis  won  fourteen  million  voters  or  37.4%  in  1932. 
The  National  Socialists  actually  lost  some  ground  the  next  year  when  Hitler  was  asked  to  become 
Chancellor. 
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The  Jew  could  be  easily  abstracted  in  this  way  because  he  seemed  to  profit 
"by  dint  of  being  both  distinctly  and  irreversibly  alien  and  capable  of  such 
mental  and  physical  dissimulation  that  made  him  appear  'just  like  us.'"  In 
this  respect  Jews  could  be  lurking  anywhere,  the  elusive  "enemy  in  our 
midst,"  posing  an  invidious  threat.  For  many  Germans,  the  sense  in  which 
"die  Juden  sind  unser  Ungluck"  was  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who  believed 
the  myth.  The  myths  that  promoted  fear,  anxiety,  or  powerful  resentment, 
once  complimented  by  a  living,  breathing  enemy,  provided  an  outlet  for 
political  action. 

It  is  essential  to  determine  how  the  perpetrators  of  the  Holocaust  felt 
about  their  actions;  whether  in  their  own  descriptions  and  recollections  there 
is  a  recognizable  mythic  quality.  A  few  examples  will  follow,  which  while 
certainly  not  exhaustive,  nevertheless  make  a  plausible  case.  It  is  clear  how 
politically  vital  anti-Semitic  myth  was  to  the  perpetrators  in  transforming  the 
Jews  into  an  abstracted,  impersonal  mass  from  a  statement  quoted  by  Bartov. 
Franz  Stangl,  a  death  camp  commander,  says  that  he  "rarely  saw  them  as 
individuals.  It  was  always  a  huge  mass... they  were  naked,  packed  together, 
running,  being  driven  with  whips."  Hans  Stark,  an  SS  man  at  Auschwitz, 
recalled  the  following  in  1964  in  regards  to  his  superiors  and  his  mythic 
indoctrination: 

They  did  not  let  us  think.  They  did  that  for  us.  Every 
other  word  was:  "Everything  is  the  fault  of  the  Jews; 
the  Jews  are  our  misfortune."  That  was  harmnered 
into  us.  And  as  far  as  the  orders  for  special  treatment 
[murder]  were  concerned,  we  accepted  them 
quietly. 

In  another  case  quoted  by  Goldhagen,  the  job  of  killing  Jewish  men,  women, 
and  children  was  evidently  eased  by  reminding  the  troops  that  their  homeland 
would  be  under  allied  aerial  bombardment.     This  is  an  interesting  case  of 


Bartov,  "Defining  Enemies,  Making  Victims,"  779. 
^  lbid.,lB5. 

Quoted  in  Bemd  Naumann,  Auschwitz:  A  Report  on  the  Proceedings  Against  Robert  Karl  Ludwig 
Mulka  and  Others  Before  the  Court  at  Frankfurt  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1966),  46-7. 
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quid  pro  quo  stemming  from  the  idea  that  the  omnipresent  Jew  was 
apparently  to  blame  for  the  allied  attack.  The  nature  of  the  orders  given  to 
killing  squads  and  troops  was  often  highly  reminiscent  of  the  supposed 
victimization  of  the  Germans,  and  hence  mythic.  Field  Marshal  Reichenau 
issued  a  directive  to  the  troops  on  October  10,  1941  which  earned  praise  from 
Hitler  for  its  ideological/mythic  correctness.  It  read: 

The  most  essential  aim  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Jewish-Bolshevist  system  is  the  complete  crushing  of 
its  means  of  power  and  the  extermination  of  Asiatic 
influence  in  the  European  region.  .  .  .  [T]he  soldier  is 
not  merely  a  fighter  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  war,  but  also  the  bearer  of  an  inexorable  national 
idea  and  the  avenger  of  all  beastialities  inflicted  upon 
the  German  people  and  its  racial  kin.  Therefore  the 
soldier  must  have  full  understanding  for  the  necessity 
of    a     severe     but    just     atonement    on     Jewish 

subhumanity. 

In  addition,  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  so  easily  eradicated,  and  an  addendum  to 
the  myth  held  that  once  the  tables  were  turned  and  the  victimizers  of  the 
Germans  were  themselves  victimized  and  persecuted,  the  Jews  would  most 
certainly  seek  their  revenge.  This  is  evident  in  the  remarks  of  certain 
perpetrators  in  regard  to  the  orders  not  to  spare  even  Jewish  children.  Bartov 
cites  the  following  from  Heinrich  Himmler: 

In  my  view,  we  as  Germans,  however  deeply  we  may 
feel  in  our  hearts,  are  not  entitled  to  allow  a 
generation  of  avengers  filled  with  hatred  to  grow  up 
with  whom  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  have 
to  deal  because  we,  too  weak  and  cowardly,  left  it  to 
them. 


Quoted  in  Dawidowicz,  The  War  Against  the  Jews:  1933-1945,  124. 
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From  a  speech  given  by  Himmler  to  a  group  of  army  officers  on  May  5,  1944.  Quoted  in  Baitov, 
"Defining  Enemies,  Making  Victims,"  785,  n.  22. 
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Far  from  an  unpleasant  experience,  for  some  the  extermination  of  the 
demonized  Jews  was  an  honorable,  cleansing  action: 

We  must  finish  matters  once  and  for  all  and  finally 
settle  accounts  with  the  war  criminals.  ...  I  do  not 
know  if  you.  .  .  ever  saw  such  frightful  kinds  of  Jews 
in  Poland.  I  am  grateful  for  having  been  allowed  to 
see  this  bastard  race  close  up.  If  fate  permits,  I  shall 
have  something  to  tell  my  children.  Syphilitics, 
cripples,  idiots  were  typical  of  them.  One  thing  was 
clear:  they  were  materialists  to  the  end.  They  were 
saying  things  like:  "We  are  skilled  workers,  you  are 
not  going  to  shoot  us."  They  were  not  men  but 
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monkeys  in  human  form. 

In  this  particular  example,  the  Jews  are  viewed  as  not  only  criminal  and 
diseased,  but  also  as  the  eternal  materialists,  the  epitome  of  modem 
rationalism.  In  every  case  cited,  this  "aesthetic  project"  is  associated  with 
some  facet  of  anti-Semitic  myth,  all  springing  from  the  central,  instigative 
victimization  myth:  Jewish  demonization,  Jewish  revenge,  and  the  "Jew"  as 
abstracted,  impersonal  mass. 

Creating  a.  judenrein  world,  a  world  without  Jewish  influence,  was  the 
regenerative  goal  of  the  anti-Semitic  myths.  Using  Benjaminian  language,  the 
neo-auratic  function  of  the  fascist  anti-Semitic  myths  made  readily  available 
the  images  of  Jewish  evil  and  enervating  disease  and  provided  the  intuitive 
spur  to  take  violent  action  against  them.  A  regenerated  nation  was  the 
creative  goal  of  the  myths.  This  nation  would  reflect  the  regressive, 
particularist  qualities  of  its  mythical  past  and  realize  the  progressive 
Weltanschauung  of  the  nation  of  the  future.  This  nation  had  to  be  created 
utilizing  the  intuitive,  violent  aesthetic  of  political  action,  and  from  an 
aesthetic  standpoint,  ridding  the  nation  of  the  poison  within  was  tantamount 
to  the  realization  of  artistic  form  out  of  raw  material.  It  is  possible  to  denote  a 
certain  violent,  mythic  aesthetic  in  the  often  brutal  cruelty  of  the  German 
perpetrators,  amounting  to  another  form  of  political  aesthetics:  an  "aesthetic 


Quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  an  Einsatzkommando  sergeant  in  Ronnie  S.  Landau,  The  Nazi  Holocaust 
(Chicago:  Ivan  R.  Dec.  1992),  189. 
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of  horror."  Daniel  Goldhagen  devotes  several  chapters  of  his  book  to  the 
idea  of  Jewish  "work"  as  a  bizarre  method  used  by  the  Nazis  to  ridicule, 
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debase,  and  finally  exterminate  some  Jews.  A  myth  espousing  the  notion 
that  "Jews  regard  all  labor  as  punishment,"  is  found  in  abundance  in  Nazi 
propaganda,  and  it  is  tempting  to  regard  the  pointless  labor  in  the  work 
camps,  which  often  comprised  Jews  lugging  bricks  or  stones  from  one  side  of 
the  camp  to  the  other  side  and  back  again,  as  representing  an  aesthetic  sense 
of  creating  a  world  in  which  the  old  assumptions  are  turned  upside  down. 
This  was  a  new  world  in  which  Jews  labored.  As  a  survivor  of  the  Majdanek 
camp  reports,  "Work  was  actually  unproductive,  and  its  purpose  was 
exhaustion  and  torture....  Afternoon  work  was  the  same:  blows,  and  blows 
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again.  Until  6  p.m."  To  the  perpetrators,  the  evidence  that  a  new  world  was 
in  the  process  of  being  created  was  apparent  in  this  reversal  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  myths.  The  German  fascist  revenge  was  becoming  actualized. 

Conclusion 

It  is  a  long  and  arduous  trek  from  Bergsonian  vitalism  to  the  Nazi  death 
camps,  but  hopefully  not  one  without  some  small  reward.  The  current  debate 
concerning  the  Nazi  period,  and  specifically  the  Holocaust,  has  centered  on 
the  acts  of  the  "perpetrators,"  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  moves 
individuals,  whether  they  be  "ordinary  Germans"  or  not,  to  commit  acts  of 
genocide.  Rather  than  find  some  common,  universal  law  applicable  to  the 
phenomenon  of  genocide  or  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  a 
particular  nationality,  this  paper  has  trained  its  focus  on  the  philosophic 
foundations  of  European  fascism  in  a  search  for  answers.  As  with  other 
questions  of  historical  cause  and  effect,  it  becomes  clear  that  fascism  has  its 
antecedents  and  that  this  thoroughly  European  movement  did  not  emerge 
from  nothing,  but  rather  as  a  hoped-for  solution  to  a  troubled  time.  What  this 
discussion  has  referred  to  as  "fascist  vitalism"  took  its  impetus  from  a  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  modem  world:  the  egalitarianism  and  universalism  of 


Sec  Wolin,  Labyrinths,  111-112.  This  is  a  phrase  originally  used  by  Karl-Heinz  Bohrer  to  describe  a 
modernist  aesthetic  that  values  "suddeness"  and  "rupture"  of  the  "normal"  course  of  reality,  very  much  in 
tunc  with  Jiinger,  and  with  Bergson's  "moments... when  wc  made  some  serious  decision,  moments  unique 
of  their  kind  which  will  never  be  repeated,"  from  Bergson,  Time  and  Free  Will,  238-9. 

See  Goldhagen,  Hitler's  Willing  Executioners,  283-323. 

Yehuda  Bauer,  A  History  of  the  Holocaust  (New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  1982),  213. 
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the  French  Revolution,  the  advance  of  technology  and  increased  urbanization 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  all  of  which  by  the 
late  nineteenth  century  had  been  attributed,  in  one  sense  or  another,  to 
Enlightenment  "rationalism."  The  vitalists  were  primarily  concerned  with 
reversing,  or  easing,  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  modem  world  by  locating 
"true"  reality  in  the  irrationalist  realm  of  intuition  and  myth.  Located  within 
the  demesne  of  the  artist,  intuition  and  myth  exhibited  aesthetic  value,  and  the 
aestheticization  of  life  emerged  as  either  escape  to  the  ivory  tower  or  release 
from  the  demands  of  "reason."  Vitalist  irrationalism  appealed  to  the  fascists, 
who  sought  a  political  solution  to  the  post-World  War  malaise  and 
emphasized  an  active,  violent  will  to  create  history.  The  aesthetic,  mythic 
elements  of  vitalism  suggested  a  way  not  only  to  utilize  art  to  further  a 
political  agenda,  but  also  to  aestheticize  politics,  reconnecting  the  collective 
to  its  hallowed  traditions  and  pointing  the  way  to  re-create  and  reform  the 
world.  With  fascism,  politicized,  irrationalist  aestheticism  was  given  free  rein 
to  affect  the  world,  and  this  is  suggestive  of  Jean  Genet's  apt  association  of 

93 

fascism  to  theater.  It  was  a  theater  of  horror,  and  when  the  lights  were  raised 
after  the  final  act,  the  world  found  itself  irreparably  scarred. 


Susan  Sontag,  Under  the  Sign  of  Saturn  (New  York:  Farrar,  Strauss  &  Giroux,  1980),  103. 
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Recovering  Willibrord's  Monastery  at  Echternach: 
Towards  a  New  Approach  to  Archeological  and  Textual  Evidence 

By  John  Eldevik 

This  short  essay  will  suggest  a  reinterpretation  of  the  traditional 
historical  narrative  about  the  endowment  and  foundation  of  the  monastery  of 
Echternach  (established  circa  698).  More  a  methodological  exercise  than  a 
definitive  analysis,  this  paper  offers  a  way  to  approach  some  of  the 
difficulties  the  historian  faces  when  he  or  she  must  draw  conclusions  from 
material  and  written  bodies  of  evidence.  The  most  important  factor  in  the 
analysis  will  be  to  recognize  the  interdependency  of  the  sources  and  show 
that  one  type  of  evidence  does  not  simply  prove  or  negate  the  other,  but  that 
each  gives  meaning  to  the  other  within  the  interpretive  process.  Sources 
cannot  be  applied  in  methodological  isolation  from  one  another  but  must 
operate  together  within  a  framework  that  does  not  privilege  one  body  of 
evidence  over  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Echternach  provides  a  splendid 
context  in  which  to  explore  these  issues.  The  monastery  church  in  the 
present-day  town  of  Echternach,  Luxembourg,  has  been  well-excavated  over 
this  past  century  and,  in  addition,  we  have  a  rich  record  of  written  sources 
pertaining  to  its  history.^  The  monastery's  founder  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
missionary  Willibrord  (d.  739),  who  endeavored  to  establish  Christianity 
among  the  pagans  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  did  so  with  the  support  of  a 
powerful  aristocratic  kin-group  in  the  northern  Prankish  kingdom  who 
donated  property  to  his  new  monastery  and  supported  his  effort  to  expand  the 
frontiers  of  Christianity  and,  with  it.  Prankish  political  hegemony.  The 
leading  figure  in  this  group  was  Pippin  II,  the  maior  domus  ("Mayor  of  the 
Palace")  of  the  Prankish  king  and   great-grandfather  of  early  medieval 


'l  wish  to  acknowledge  in  particular  the  advice  of  Dr.  Barbara  Zeitler  (Deptartment  of  Art  History)  and  H. 
Robert  Baker  (Department  of  History)  in  helping  me  to  think  through  and  clarify  some  of  these  issues. 
This  article  originated  as  a  paper  in  the  Medieval  Archeology  seminar  organized  by  Dr.  Zeitler  and  Prof. 
Patrick  J.  Geary  in  Winter  1998. 

^e  pioneering  survey  of  Echternach' s  early  history  remains  CamiUe  Wampach,  Geschichte  der 
Grundherrschaft  Echtemachs  im  FrUhmirtelalter,  2  vols.  (Luxembourg,  1929-30),  hereafter  designated  as 
Wampach  I  or  II,  with  the  document  number  following  in  vol.  D.  See  also  Wampach's  biography  of  St. 
Willibrord,  Sankt  Willibrord:  Sein  Leben  und  Lebenswerk  (Luxembourg,  1953),  249-263.  Archeological 
excavations  are  summarized  with  illustrations  and  photos  in  Heinz  Clippers,  "Die  Basilika  des  heiligen 
Willibrord  zu  Echternach  und  ihre  Vorgangerbauten,"  Himecht  2-3  (1975):  227-273. 
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Europe's  most  precocious  king,  Charlemagne.  The  story  of  Pippin's 
relationship  to  Willibrord  and  his  monastery  is  one  that  is  as  much  bound  up 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  medieval  sources  as  it  is  in  the  historiography  of  the 
past  century  which  has  attempted  to  understand  the  rise  of  the  family  that 
produced  Charlemagne  and,  some  have  argued,  Europe  itself. 

When,  beginning  in  the  late  1930s,  conservationists  and  archeologists 
began  to  uncover  the  traces  of  an  early  sanctuary  beneath  the  abbey  church  at 
Echtemach,  the  pieces  seemed  to  fit  nicely  into  the  historical  models  of  the 
monastery's  foundation  suggested  by  scholars  up  to  that  point. ^  The 
monastery's  earliest  records  spoke  of  a  monasterium  endowed  by  a  wealthy 
abbess  named  Irmina  on  behalf  of  St.  Willibrord  and  later  brought  under  the 

4 

patronage  and  protection  of  the  mayor,  Pippin  II.  It  appeared  that  archeology 
had  demonstrated  the  reliability  of  the  written  sources.  By  the  1950s, 
restoration  work  on  the  main  church  allowed  archeologists  to  perform  more 
thorough  excavations  which  revealed  the  general  plan  and  extent  of  a  small 
basilica  and  monastery  over  which  successive  churches  had  expanded.  On 
the  basis  of  such  evidence,  historians  like  Camille  Wampach  and 
archeologists  like  Richard  Stand  posited  the  existence  of  two  original 
monasteries:  one  or  more  small  churches  or  "monasteriola"  given  to 
Willibrord  by  Irmina,  and  a  second,  larger  structure  built  by  Willibrord  on 
behalf  of  Pippin  II  and  his  wife,  Plectrude.  Thus,  the  excavated  foundations 
do  not  reveal  the  original  monastery  endowed  by  Irmina  but  instead  a 


'  On  the  pre-war  excavations,  see  the  brief  overview  in  Nikolaus  Goetzinger,  ed.,  Willibrordus: 
Echtemacher  Festschrift  zur  XII.  Jahrhundertfeier  des  Todes  des  heiligen  Willibrord  (Luxembourg, 
1940),  223-226. 

4 

Echtemach*  s  12th-century  cartulary,  the  Liber  aureus,  is  edited  in  Wampach' s  second  volume  of  the 
Geschichte  der  Grundherschafi  Echtemach^  (1930).  Cf.  Wampach,  D,  3ff 

Studies  of  Echtemach's  archeological  record  are  transmitted  somewhat  haphazardly  over  several  decades 
and  through  a  handful  of  scholars  who  successively  summarized  and  analyzed  the  excavations  between 
1938  and  1953.  Following  Goetzinger's  remarks  in  the  Willibrord- Festschrift  (op.  cit.  n.  3  above),  the 
earliest  report  published  by  the  chief  archeologist,  Jean  Dumont,  is  "Fouilles  archdologique  h 
Echtemach,"  in:  Proceedings  of  the  State  Service  for  archeological  investigations  in  the  Netherlands,  2 
(1951)  (not  available  to  the  author).  A  short  sunmiary  is  provided,  albeit  with  no  schematics  or  plan,  in 
Jean  Dumont,  "Rdsultats  des  Fouilles,"  in  Exposition  Saint  Willibrord  (Luxembourg,  1958),  134-148.  A 
historical-archeological  analysis,  with  basic  plans  and  photos,  is  Josef  Renter  and  Richard  Staud,  "Die 
kirchlichen  Kunstdenkmaler  der  Stadt  Echtemach,"  Hdmechl  2-3  (1952):  5ff  The  summary  by  Clippers, 
n.2  above,  is  essential. 

See  Wampach,  Willibrord,  262f.  (The  archeological  reports  were  not  available  at  the  time  of 
Wampach's  first  study  in  Grundherrschaft.);  Staud,  "Die  kirchlichen  Kunstdenkmaler,"  105f;  H. 
Cuppers,  "Die  Basilika  des  hi.  Willibrord,"  242ff. 
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Pippinid  monastery  which  went  on  to  become  one  of  Europe's  great 
Benedictine  abbeys.  The  above  summary  is  highly  condensed,  to  be  sure.  A 
closer  examination  of  both  the  applicable  texts  as  well  as  the  archeological 
records  will  help  elucidate  the  history  of  the  monastery  as  well  as  present  the 
evidence  for  an  adjustment  to  the  above  model  of  Echtemach's  earliest 
history. 

Camille  Wampach's  edition  of  Echtemach's  cartulary  (a  formal 
collection  of  legal  privileges  and  titles)  has  served  as  the  major  textual  source 
on  the  monastery.  Compiled  in  the  late  twelfth  century  as  a  record  of 
Echtemach's  royal  privileges  and  land  holdings,  the  Liber  aureus  is  a  richly 
decorated  and  finely  crafted  monument  to  the  monastery's  royal  and  imperial 
pedigree,  especially  its  relationship  to  the  early  Carolingians.  The  first 
documents  in  this  cartulary  tell  the  story  of  Irmina,  a  wealthy  abbess  who,  in 
697  or  698,  donated  her  inherited  property  in  Echtemach,  along  with  several 
basilicas  and  a  monasteriolum  for  the  care  of  wandering  monks,  to  St. 

g 

Willibrord.  These  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  "other  saints."  In  subsequent 
charters,  Irmina  confirms  this  gift  and  further  enriches  St.  Willibrord' s 
community  at  Echtemach  although  her  choice  of  language  in  describing  the 
actual  foundations  changes  in  interesting  ways.  In  four  subsequent  charters, 
Irmina  calls  the  church(es)  at  Echtemach  a  "basilica,"  then  "basilicas,"  and 

9 

finally  "your  monastery  .  .  .  which  we  built  new."  The  saintly  patronages 
also  appear  to  be  treated  somewhat  loosely,  attributed  variously  to  the 

10 

monastery  itself  as  well  as  other  "loca  sanctorum"  It  is  clear  that  Irmma 
endowed  a  monastery  at  Echtemach,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  to  what  extent  we 
ought  to  take  the  variations  in  the  charter  language  literally.  Are  the  names  of 


Cf.  Wampach,  I,  85ff.  Wampach  notes  the  manuscript's  fine  decoration  and  imperial  iconography  (see 
pp.  67ff.),  but  in  the  end  focuses  on  its  utilitarian  function  as  a  way  to  secure  legal  title  to  threatened 
property  and  rights. 

Wampach,  n,  3 
'wampach,  U,  4,  6,  9,  10. 

Wampach,  U,  esp.  6  &  9.  Cf.  n.  c,  p.  32. 1  am  somewhat  wary  of  Wampach's  emendation  in  Nr.  9  which 
adds  die  patrons  Peter  and  Paul  to  an  apparent  lacuna  in  the  text  which  he  attributes  to  homoioteluton,  an 
inadvertent  elision  implied  by  '...in  honore  sonde  Trinitatis  vel  sanctorum...';  whereas  the  other  charters 
contain  some  variation  of  the  formula  'in  honore  sancte  Trinitatis  vel  sanctorum  Petri  et  Pauli 
apostolorum  ceteroumque  sanctorum... '.  Given  that  patronage  seems  to  be  either  becoming  consoUdated 
in  one  church  (most  likely)  or  at  least  more  irrelevant  in  Q\e  formulae,  Wampach's  emendation  seems 
intended  to  support  the  convendonal  view  of  a  separate  foundation  under  Irmina. 
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structures  and  their  patrons  interchangeable  or  are  the  charters  precise?"  It 
seems  safest  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  cannot  rely,  especially  in  a 
twelfth  century  copy,  on  the  precision  of  the  charter's  language  in  this  regard. 
In  706,  Pippin  II  and  his  wife,  Plectrude,  donate  their  property  in 
Echtemach  to  a  monastery  "built  by  Willibrord  himself."  In  a  simultaneous 
action,  documented   in   a  subsequent  charter.   Pippin   also  becomes   the 

12 

protector  of  the  monastery.  Plectrude  was  Irmina's  daughter,  and  their 
donation  consisted  of  their  half  of  the  property  inherited  in  Echtemach 
through  Irmina's  father  and  uncle.  The  charter  does  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  their  property  and  "that  .  .  .  which  Ermina  held  in  Echtemach"  and 
states  that  the  gift  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery  "built  on  our 

14 

property."  Less  clear,  however,  is  whether  or  not  we  are  dealing  with  a 
"new"  monastery.  At  the  same  time  Pippin  and  Plectrude  make  this  donation. 
Pippin  takes  the  monastery  under  his  "protection"  {mundeburdium), 
presumably  at  Willibrord' s  request.'^  What  has  happened  here?  Is  this  a  new 
foundation  or  the  take-over  of  a  previous  one?  Earlier  scholars  have  found 
the  key  to  the  monastery's  origins  in  the  explicit  distinction  between  Pippin 
and  Irmina's  property  as  well  as  the  vague  implication  that  Willibrord  built 
this  monastery  especially  for  Pippin.  This  outline  may  appear  satisfactory  at 
first  glance.  However,  some  problems  become  evident  when  this  outline  is 
placed  against  the  archeological  record  at  Echtemach. 

The  archeological  record  of  Echtemach's  abbey  church  reveals  at  least 
three  successive  stmctures,  beginning  with  a  simple  Merovingian-era  church 
upon  which  later  and  much  larger  sanctuaries  were  built  in  the  early  ninth 


"  Gregory  of  Tours,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  uses  the  word  basilica  to  describe  a 
church  where  a  saint  is  buried  or  whose  cult  is  venerated  there.  Monasterium,  like  coenobium,  seems  to 
indicate  any  type  of  monastic  or  ascetic  community.  While  there  is  no  direct  link  between  Gregory  and 
Irmina's  charter,  one  gets  a  sense  that  a  "basilica"  would  have  had  to  have  been  a  formal  church  structure 
dedicated  to  a  particular  saint.  On  Gregory's  topographical  language,  see  M.  Longnon,  Giographie  de  la 
Gaule  au  Vie  SiMe  (Paris,  1878),  21f. 
'Vampach.n,  14-15. 
For  a  genealogy  of  Irmina's  family,  see  Wampach,  1, 133. 

14 

Wampach,  D,  14. 
"  Wampach,  n,  13.  Wampach  provides  an  analogue  to  Willibrord's  transfer  of  the  monastery  to  Pippin  in 
a  late  Vita  Willibrordi  by  Thiofrid  (MGH,  SS  XXIII,  ch.  22)  which,  like  Pippin's  charter,  mentions  a 
"testamentum"  giving  Pippin  authority  over  the  monastery. 

'Vampach,  n,  14.  Cf.  Wampach,  1,  133f.;  esp.  133,  n.  4  and  134,  n.  1.  See  also  the  literanire  in  n.  4, 
above.  This  despite  the  fact  that  Pippin  claims  two  of  the  same  patrons  as  Irmina,  namely  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  Peter  and  Paul;  John  the  Baptist  is  named  as  a  third. 
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century  and  again  in  the  early  eleventh  century.  The  present  day  church 
represents  the  Romanesque  basilica  completed  in  1031.  It  was  severely 
damaged  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  during  the  subsequent  renovations 
beginning  in  1949  archeologists  uncovered  remains  of  a  foundation  which, 
for  the  first  time,  provided  material  evidence  for  the  early  medieval  history  of 

18 

the  monastery.  Portions  of  these  early  medieval  structures  were  exposed 
during  the  renovation  of  the  confessio  and  crypt  in  1938,  but  scholars  were 

19 

only  able  to  make  limited  conclusions  about  their  significance.  What  did 
seem  evident  was  a  very  early,  thick-walled  sanctuary  which  had  been 
leveled  off  to  make  room  for  a  much  larger  structure,  presumably  the 
Carolingian  basilica  which  burned  in  1016  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  church 
in  1031. 

Jean  Dumont,  a  state  archeologist,  supervised  the  excavation  of  the 
earliest  church  remains  in  the  late  1940s.  The  full  remains,  uncovered  more 
than  one  and  one-half  meters  below  the  present  flooring,  measured  15.2 
meters  by  7.6  meters  in  the  nave  with  a  relatively  square  choir  measuring  6 

20 

meters  by  5.4  meters.     In  the  choir  of  this  church  was  an  altar  with  a  grave 

21 

niche  in  the  floor  behind  it  roughly  one  meter  deep.  Werner  Jacobsen  has 
recently  reaffirmed  earlier  opinions  that  this  was  in  fact  the  grave  of  St. 

22 

Willibrord  himself.  It  appears,  according  to  Jacobsen,  that  sometime  in  the 
mid-eighth  century  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Willibrord  was  translated  and 
placed  in  a  new,  elevated  reliquary-altar  on  columns  above  its  previous 

23 

resting  place.  This  was  evidently  done  to  accommodate  the  increasing  flow 
of  pilgrims  who  came  in  hopes  of  having  some  contact  with  Willibrord' s 
relics.  Alcuin's  Vita  Willibrordi  mentions  that,  already  in  the  late  eighth 

24 

century,  many  miracles  were  performed  at  Willibrord' s  altar  in  Echtemach. 


F.  Oswald,  L  Schaefer  and  H.  L.  Sennhauser,  eds.,  Vorromanische  Kirchenbauten  (Munich,  1966),  65f. 
A  fire  in  1016  destroyed  the  Carolingian-era  basilica  and  the  new  church  was  dedicated  in  1031. 

18 

Dumont,  "Rdsultats,"  134. 
Goetzinger,  Willibrordus,  225f. 

20 

Dumont,  "R6sultats,"  135. 
Dumont,  "Rdsultats,"  135. 

22 

Werner  Jacobsen,  "Saints'  Tombs  in  ftankish  Church  Architecture,"  Speculum  72  (1997):  1107-1143. 
Cf.  Wampach,  Willibrord,  363. 

23 

Jacobsen,  "Saints'  Tombs,"  1130f. 

24 

Alcuin,  Vila  sancti  Willibrordi,  ed.  Wilhclm  Levison,  MGH  SS  rer.  Germ.  VII  (Hannover,  1920),  ch. 
24. 
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What  is  important  to  note  in  regard  to  this  altar  is  that  it  was  built  directly 
into  the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  building's  construction.  According  to 
Jacobsen,  it  was  then  not  necessary  to  remove  the  flooring  in  order  to  inter 
the  body,  but  that  it  was  installed  in  the  grave  from  an  outside  aperture  of 
some  kind. 

This  basilica  was  by  no  means  a  grand  church,  but  neither  was  it  a 
minor  chapel.  Generally  it  fits  the  description  of  an  early  eighth  century 
Saalkirche  as  suggested  by  Edgar  Lehmann.  Lehmann's  influential  Der 
Friihe  Deutsche  Kirchenbau  predated  the  earliest  excavations  at  Echtemach, 
else  he  most  certainly  would  have  considered  Echtemach' s  church  among 
some  of  the  early  rectangular  Saalkirchen  he  mentions,  including  those  at 
Reichenau,  Xanten,  Bonn,  St.  Alban's  (Mainz)  and  Alzey.  Sometime  in  the 
ninth  century — the  precise  dates  are  completely  speculative — the  community 
at  Echtemach  erected  a  much  larger  basilica-type  church  (in  Lehmann's 
terminology)  with  three  ships,  corresponding  roughly  to  those  of  the  present- 
day  Romanesque  church. 

The  archeological  evidence  clearly  outlines  the  structural  and  spatial 
development  of  Echtemach' s  monastery.  The  earliest  building  was  a  modest 
Saalkirche  from  the  early  eighth  century  which  was  followed  in  time  by  a 
much  grander  and  more  elaborately  decorated  basilica  and  crypt  as  the 
monastery's  status  and  wealth  grew  during  the  Carolingian  period.  However, 
given  that  only  fragments  of  the  foundation  remain  for  the  early  church,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  relative  opulence  of  the 
monastery's  architectural  program  or  decoration.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
occupied  graves  remain  to  tell  us  about  what  sort  of  persons  were  buried  ad 

27 

sanctum  in  Willibrord's  church  or  in  what  time  period  they  lived.  The  one 
grave  we  can  identify  is  the  one  built  by  Willibrord  himself.  It  seems  he 
intended  this  church  to  be  the  focal  point  of  his  monastery  and  a  memorial  to 
his  legacy  and  perhaps  his  patrons  as  well.  Some  more  recent  excavations 
have  also  uncovered  what  appear  to  be  several  primitive,  Merovingian-type 
church  buildings  in  the  area  around  the  main  abbey  church.  These  are 
probably  among  the  "basilicas"  mentioned  in  Irmina's  earliest  donations  and 


Jacobsen,  "Saints'  Tombs,"  1131 

Edgar  Lehmann,  Der  friihe  deutsche  Kirchenbau  (Teildruck),  Diss.  Jena  (Wurzburg,  1937),  13f. 

27 

Interestingly,  Imuna  would  not  have  been  among  these  tombs.  She  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
Weifiemburg  in  Alsace,  another  foundation  of  her  family.  See  Wampach,  I,  128f. 
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predate  the  abbey  church.^^ 

We  have  what  may  be  considered  a  thorough  and  fairly  comprehensive 
record  of  Echtemach's  archeology.  Both  archeologists  and  historians  since 
have  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  what  it  tells  us  about  Echtemach's  past, 
usually  by  trying  to  figure  out  how  it  accommodates  the  available  written 
evidence.  However,  the  historiographical  tradition  on  Echtemach  also  reveals 
the  tendency  -  much  like  its  own  cartulary  -  of  historians  to  want  Echtemach 
associated  as  intimately  as  possible  with  the  Pippinid  family  and  its  famous 
descendant,  Charlemagne. 

Dumont's  excavations  in  the  1940s  were  carried  out  with  professional 
rigor,  and  his  conclusions  were  limited  to  strict  empirical  parameters.  His 
suggestion  for  dating  the  Carolingian  building  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
ninth  century  based  on  the  interlace  decoration  on  an  ambon  (being  used  as  a 
sarcophagus  cover)  recovered  from  one  of  the  graves  is  exemplary  of  his 
cautious,  art-historical  approach.^^  Richard  Staud,  writes  Dumont,  had 
proposed  a  date  circa  800.^°  This  would  have  been  in  line  with  what 
Lehmann  had  described  as  the  "uberraschende  Bliihte"  of  Prankish  culture 
under  Charlemagne.^'  However,  Lehmann  had  described  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Pious  (814-842)  as  "den  Kiinstlem  und  Gelehrten  nicht  giinstig."  It 
seems  that  Dumont,  an  archeologist  working  for  the  State  Museum  in 
Luxembourg,  was  willing  to  approach  his  investigations  in  a  manner  that  was 
very  empirical  and  rigorously  based  on  art  history.  However,  Staud — the 
diocesan  conservator — turned  to  a  conventional  reading  of  Pippinid- 
Carolingian  history  in  order  to  contextualize  the  archeological  material. 

In  his  article  in  Goetzinger's  1938  Festschrift,  Staud  argued  that  the 
"monasteriolum"  mentioned  in  Irmina's  documents  referred  to  a 
xenodochium  on  a  nearby  hill  where  the  eleventh-century  church  of  Peter  and 
Paul  stands  today.  In  1952,  he  reiterated  the  argument  that  Irmina's 
xenodochium  had  probably  been  built  largely  out  of  wood  and  had  thus  left 


*'See  L.  Bakker.  s.v.  "Echtemach"  in  Lexicon  des  Miltelalters  for  most  recent  details.  I  was  unable  to 
examine  the  analysis  by  J.  Krier  and  N.  Wagner,  "Zur  Friihgeschichte  des  Willibrordus-Kloster  in 
Echtemach,"  Himecht  37  (1985):  15-51.  Bakker's  remarks  in  LdM  indicate  that  contemporary  scholars 
still  affirm  the  theory  of  a  new  Pippinid  foundation  after  706  and  have  assigned  newly  discovered 
structures  to  Irmina's  monastery. 
^  Dumont,  "Rdsultats,"  148. 
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Dumont,  "Rdsultats,"  148. 

Lehmann,  Derfriihe  deutsche  Kirchenbau,  15. 

32 

Lehmarm,  Derfriihe  deutsche  Kirchenbau,  19. 
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no  trace.^^  An  eighteenth-century  renovation  did  uncover  some  Roman  spolia 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul's,  leading  Staud  to  conclude  that  this  was 
indeed  the  site  of  Echtemach's  first  church  and  Irmina's  hospice.  That  a 
xenodochium  endowed  by  Irmina  stood  on  this  hill  is  not  necessarily 
problematic  in  and  of  itself,  and,  given  the  name  still  attached  to  the  church 
there,  is  entirely  probable.  To  suggest,  however,  that  this  was  the  only 
building  or  that  the  monastery  endowed  by  Pippin  was  an  entirely  new 
project  is  another,  trickier,  issue.  All  those  writing  after  Staud  adopted  the 
same  approach.  As  mentioned  above,  the  most  recent  scholarship  on 
Echtemach,  using  new  excavations  around  the  abbey  church,  has  used  the 
archeology  to  affirm  a  specific  interpretation  of  the  written  evidence.  The 
problem  is  that  while  the  appeal  to  a  text-based  history  is  certainly 
reasonable,  the  methodology  has  been  to  pigeonhole  the  archeological 
evidence  into  a  prevailing  model  of  Pippinid  (and  Carolingian)  ascendancy  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  If  instead  we  view  both  the  archeological 
and  textual  evidence  in  a  much  more  fluid  context  where  one  type  of  source 
is  not  critically  privileged  over  the  other,  such  precise  conclusions  are  more 
difficult  to  draw.  Moreover,  recent  research  along  these  lines  has  shown  that 
Pippin  II  had  a  long  track  record  of  inserting  himself  into  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  precisely  as  we  have  suggested  here.  Did  Pippin  and  his  wife 
"take"  Echtemach  from  Irmina? 

To  reiterate  our  main  argument,  the  archeological  and  textual  evidence 
from  Echtemach  suggests  a  main  monastery  complex  established  around  698 
or  699  by  Irmina  and  Willibrord,  and  possibly  one  or  more  associated 
foundations,  such  as  the  one  posited  by  Staud  in  St.  Peter  and  Paul's  church. 
By  704,  just  two  years  before  Pippin's  arrival  on  the  scene,  these  complexes 
appear  to  have  become  one  "monastery.  .  .  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
of  the  saints."'^  When  Pippin  and  Plectmde  speak  of  "our  monastery  .  .  . 
constructed  on  our  property"  in  both  their  donation  and  protection  charters  of 


Staud,  "Die  kirchlichen  Kunstdenkmaler,"  106f. 

Indeed,  in  699,  the  language  of  Irmina's  charter  describes  "your  monastery  in  the  village  of  Echtemach 
constructed  above  the  river  Sura,  which  I  built  new  from  my  own  property"  (Idcirco  dono  ad 
monasterium  vestrum  in  villa  Eptemaco  const rucio  super  fluvio  Sura,  quod  ego  a  novo  defundo  propria 
edificavi.).  See  n.  12  above.  This  is  probably  a  separate  project  -  at  least  by  this  date  --  from  the  "other 
places  of  the  saints  built  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  holy  apostles  Peler  and  Paul  and  other 
saints"  (vel  ad  ilia  loca  sanctorum  que  sunt  in  honore  sancte  Triniiatis  et  sanctorum  Petri  et  Pauli 
apostolorum  ceterorumque  sanctorum  constructa). 

Wampach,  n,  9.  See  my  comments  above,  n.  11,  on  Wampach's  emendation. 
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706,  they  can  only  be  speaking  of  the  above  monastery.^^  But  what  of  the 
supposed  distinction  between  the  two  pieces  of  property?  This  can  be 
explained  if  we  understand  how  Pippin  expanded  his  control  through  the 
Prankish  kingdoms  by  exerting  control  over  churches  and  monastic 
foundations.  Up  to  this  point,  the  archeological  evidence  has  strongly 
supported  the  notion  of  one  original  monastery  church  at  Echtemach.  Some 
ideas  put  forward  by  the  text-based  historical  studies  mentioned  above  are 
able  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  grand  narrative  of  late  Merovingian  and  early  Carolingian  history 
that  predominated  from  the  nineteenth  century  until  recently  has  been 
readjusted  in  recent  years.  Previous  historiography  had  generally  dwelt  on  a 
sense  of  the  Pippinid  family's  meteoric  rise  from  the  Austrasian  hinterlands 
to  overtake  the  weakened  and  obsolete  Merovingians  and  to  go  on  to  become 
early  Europe's  founding  dynasty.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  early  medieval 
historians  have  offered  a  more  nuanced  appraisal  of  the  subject  which 
outlines  a  gradual  series  of  steps,  missteps,  and  complex  political  allegiances 
behind  the  Pippinid  family's  advance  in  the  late  seventh  and  early  eighth 
centuries.  '  This  latter  model  provides  the  conceptual  key  to  revising  the 
current  assessment  of  Echtemach' s  archeology,  while  at  the  same  time  itself 
being  reinforced  by  the  results. 

Following  the  famous  battle  at  Tertry  in  which  Pippin  II  defeated  a 
powerful  Neustrian  faction,  he  and  his  family  capitalized  on  their  victory  by 
appropriating  control  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  institutions.^*  This  was  by 
no  means  a  wholesale  takeover  or  infiltration  of  the  Merovingian  church 
system.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  series  of  attempts — some  successful,  some 
not — to  position  Pippin  himself,  or  allies  and  family  members,  in  high 
ecclesiastical  positions,  both  in  episcopal  sees  and  especially  in 
monasteries.^^  He  succeeded  best  in  those  instances  where  he  already  had 


Wampach,  II,  14-15.  Cf.  esp.  14,  "ad  monasterium  nostrum,  quod  est  in  honore  sonde  Trinitatis  et 
apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  et  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  in  loco  cognomento  Eptemaco  in  page  Bedensi 
super fluvio  Sura  in  re  proprietatis  nostre  edificatum.  .  ." 

The  most  important  treatments  in  this  new  tradition  are  Richard  Gerberding,  The  Rise  of  the 
Carolingians  and  the  Liber  Historiae  Francorum  (Oxford,  1987);  Paul  Fouracre,  "Observations  on  the 
outgrowth  of  Pippinid  influence  in  the  'Regnum  Francorum'  after  the  battle  of  Tertry  (687-715)," 
Medieval  Prosopography,  V,  2  (1984),  1-31;  Ian  Wood,  The  Merovingian  Kingdoms  (London  and  New 
York,  1994);  Patrick  J.Geary,  Before  France  and  Germany  (Oxford,  1988). 

38 

See  esp.  Gerberding,  Rise  of  the  Carolingians,  96ff.;  Wood,  Merovingian  Kingdoms,  264ff.;  Geary, 
Before  France  and  Germany,  197ff. 

39 

The  Pippinid  clan  already  laid  claim  to  a  number  of  famous  foundations,  such  as  Nivelles  and  Fosses. 
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close  familial  or  political  connections.'*"  Pippin's  connection  with  Irmina 
through  his  wife  proved  quite  convenient  in  the  case  of  Echtemach.  The  706 
charter,  which  makes  the  claim  of  distinguishing  between  Pippin  and 
Plectrude's  property  and  that  of  Irmina,  is  not  as  problematic  as  it  seems. 
Pippin  was  only  donating  property  that  had  been  separate  from  Irmina' s.  By 
all  accounts,  the  monastery  was  in  the  same  place  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
claim  that  it  was  built  "on  our  property"  should  not  interpreted  along  strict 
literal  or  legal  lines,  especially  since  Willibrord  had  supposedly  transferred 
authority  over  the  monastery  to  Pippin.'*'  Rather,  it  may  demonstrate  how 
Pippin  was  essentially  able  to  appropriate  the  monastery  by  exploiting 
familial  associations.  A  more  interesting  question  would  be  whether  or  not 
Irmina  consented  to  this  or  had  any  part  in  Pippin's  decision  to  become  the 
monastery's  main  benefactor  and  protector. 

The  view  that  Pippin  simply  appropriated  the  monastery,  rather  than 
founding  a  completely  new  one,  is  substantiated  by  the  archeological  record 
at  Echtemach.  Dr.  Stand's  early  assumptions  about  the  Pippinid  role  in 
Echtemach' s  foundation  ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  The  language  of 
the  charters  is  very  unwieldy  and  difficult  to  reconcile  year-by-year  with  the 
archeological  evidence.  It  appears  that  there  probably  was  a  second  or  several 
small  ecclesiastical  complexes  at  Echtemach  when  Irmina  began  her 
generous  record  of  patronage.  However,  these  complexes  only  have  meaning 
in  the  context  of  how  the  written  sources  are  interpreted.  Likewise,  our 
understanding  of  the  written  sources  relies  on  a  specific  interpretation  of  what 
we  see  in  the  archeological  record.  Recognizing  the  interdependency  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sources  and  the  criticisms  of  them  is  key.  Staud's 
interpretation  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  crypt  beneath  the  church  of  St. 


St.  Wandrille,  near  Rouen,  seemed  to  be  a  major  focal  point  of  Pippin's  early  efforts  to  extend  his  control 
over  a  monastery.  Lobbes  was  another  foundation  where  in  the  early  eighth  century  Pippin  was  able  to 
install  a  friendly  abbot  and,  according  to  Gerberding,  "exercise  proprietary  rights..."  See  Gerberding,  Rise 
of  the  Carolingians,  98f. 

40 

Cf.  Wood,  Merovingian  Kingdoms,  265. 

41 

Sec  n.  14  above.  Note  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  charter:  ".  .  .  donamus.  .  .  ad  monaslerium 
nostrum  edificatum.  .  .  illam  medietatem.  .  .  praeter  illam  rem  quant  Ermina  in  ipso  Eptemaco  tenuit."  If 
we  choose  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  language,  the  monastery  seems  to  have  been  there  earher 
(edificatum). 

42 

Interestingly,  Gerberding,  relying  simply  on  the  charters,  automatically  assumes  that  Pippin  and 
Plectnide  "took  the  abbey  under  their  protection,"  which  Irmina  had  previously  built.  He  docs  not  appear 
to  have  engaged  any  of  the  material  which  addresses  the  two-foundation  theory.  Gerberding,  Rise  of  the 
Carolingians,  101  and  n.  56. 
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Peter  and  Paul  may  stand  the  test  of  time.  When  all  of  this  is  construed  within 
the  new,  adjusted  narrative  about  Pippin's  ecclesiastical  politics,  it 
accommodates  a  scenario  which  previously  seemed  to  make  too  many  leaps 
of  faith  over  and  through  the  existing  evidence.  It  also  provides  yet  another 
instance  wherein  Pippin  was  able  to  use  family  connections  to  an 
ecclesiastical  foundation  to  build  power  and  influence  in  an  area. 

The  historian,  and  also  the  archeologist,  must  necessarily  make  critical 
judgments  about  his  or  her  sources  and  the  way  in  which  textual,  material, 
art-historical,  paleographical,  and  even  geographical  and  geological  evidence 
ought  to  be  explored  and  applied  in  constructing  a  viable  model  of  past 
events  and  changes  over  time.  One  case  may  require  a  greater  emphasis  on 
one- type  of  source  over  the  others.  What  I  hope  this  brief  study  has  shown  is 
that  when  the  use  of  several  types  of  source  material  is  needed,  the  most 
effective  approach  is  an  integrative  one  rather  than  one  which  assumes  the 
primacy  of  one  type  of  source  and  treats  the  others  as  auxiliary  or 
supplemental.  While  it  is  often  useful  to  employ  specific  historical  models  or 
outlines  when  developing  a  thesis,  this  revised  methodology  can  serve  as  a 
safeguard  against  assumptions  that  allow  scholars  to  move  unquestioningly 
within  certain  paradigms  without  carefully  scrutinizing  all  dimensions  of  the 
body  of  source  material. 
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The  Birth  of  a  Radical:  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol" 

as  a  Turning  Point  in  the  Development  of 
M.  Y.  Berdichevsky's  Anti-historicist  Thought 

By  Jeffrey  C.  Blutinger 

One  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  the  development  of  Modem 
Hebrew  literature,  the  presentation  of  Hasidism  to  the  West,  and  the 
formulation  of  a  particular  stream  of  Jewish  anti-historicism  was  the  essayist 
and  writer,  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky.  Bom  into  a  prominent  Hasidic 
family  in  the  Ukraine  in  1865,  Berdichevsky  by  the  end  of  his  life  had  gone 
through  not  one,  but  two  intellectual  revolutions:  the  first  from  Hasidism  to 
an  historicist  approach  to  the  Haskalah;  and  the  second  from  historicism  to  a 
radical  critique  of  Wissenschaft  historicism  and  the  West.  Berdichevsky's 
much  overlooked  essay,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol"  (To  Be  or  Not  to  Be), 
represents  a  critical  turning  point  in  the  development  of  Berdichevsky's  anti- 
historicist  thought;  it  is  a  moment  of  transition,  contradictory  as  well  as 
prophetic,  that  contains  both  elements  of  his  earlier  historicist  thought  as  well 
as  foreshadowing  themes  that  would  come  to  dominate  his  later  thinking. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  began  to  collect  and  edit  his  earlier 
essays  and  articles  for  republication,  this  article  was  virtually  the  earliest 
work  republished,  which  would  indicate  that  Berdichevsky  also  viewed  it  as 
qualitatively  different  from  his  earlier  writings.^  In  this  article,  Berdichevsky 
set  out  a  kind  of  intellectual  autobiography,  tracing  his  journey  from  his 
Hasidic  upbringing  into  the  world  of  the  Haskalah,  and  then  to  his  growing 
disenchantment  with  the  West.  The  article  also  shows  the  growing  influence 
of  Nietzsche  on  Berdichevsky's  thought,  particularly  in  the  way  he  contrasts 
traditional   Jewish   culture    with   the   Haskalah.      Finally,    in   this    essay, 


'  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  Mimizrach  u'Mima'arav  1894:  93-104.  All 
quotations  from  this  essay  are  based  on  my  unpubUshed  translation.  In  preparing  this  translation  I 
reviewed  those  passages  translated  by  Samuel  Z.  Rshman  in  his  Dissertation,  The  Dimensions  and  Uses 
of  Jewish  History  in  the  Essays  of  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky  (BinGorion),  Ph.D.  diss.,  UCLA,  1969  (Los 
Angeles:  University  of  California,  1969) . 

'  One  reason  this  article  may  not  have  the  prominence  of  some  of  Berdichevsky's  better  knovm  later 
writings  is  that  in  preparing  this  article  for  his  anthology,  Berdichevsky  eliminated  over  60%  of  the 
original  text,  including  most  of  his  personal  reminiscences,  his  specific  references  to  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen, 
and  virtually  his  entire  critique  of  the  Haskalah  and  the  West.  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  Kitve  Micha 
Yosef  Bin-Gorion  (Berdichevsky):  Ma'amarim  (Tel- Aviv:  The  Dvir  Co.  Ltd.,  1960),  27-29. 
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Berdichevsky  displays  a  growing  tendency  towards  a  nonlinear  approach  to 
history  as  well  as  a  move  away  from  history  towards  literature. 

A  brief  review  of  Berdichevsky' s  intellectual  biography,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  his  views  on  history,  literature.  Western  culture  and 
nature,  will  be  helpful  in  setting  this  important  transitional  article  in  its  proper 
context.  As  noted  above,  Berdichevsky  was  bom  into  a  prominent  Ukrainian 
Hasidic  family  in  1865,  but  at  some  point  during  his  adolescence  he  began  to 
study  the  literature  of  the  Haskalah,  the  Jewish  Enlightenment.  When  he  was 
twenty,  Berdichevsky  moved  to  Volozhin  where  for  two  years  he  studied  at 
the  yeshiva  there.  In  contrast  to  his  Hasidic  upbringing,  the  Volozhin  yeshiva 
was  well  known  as  an  outpost  of  Lithuanian-influenced  traditionalism  and 
rationalism.^  In  addition  to  his  Talmudic  studies,  Berdichevsky  continued  to 
read  Haskalah  literature  secretly  on  the  side.  In  an  early  article  on  the 
Volozhin  yeshiva,  Berdichevsky  wrote  how  a  group  of  students  would 
secretly  meet  after  their  regular  lessons  to  study  "the  science  of  Israel  and  its 
history."''  Among  the  scholars  that  he  read  were  such  Wissenschaft  historians 
as  Graetz,  Zunz,  Herzfeld,  Jost,  and  Frankel,  as  well  as  Smolenskin.  In  1887, 
however,  Berdichevsky  left  the  yeshiva  and  began  to  move  about  through  the 
Ukraine. 

At  the  same  time,  Berdichevsky  published  his  first  article,  a  history  of 
the  Volozhin  yeshiva,^  and  indicated  that  he  wished  to  publish  a  series  of 
books  and  articles  on  Jewish  history.  In  an  article  entitled  "Sefer  Toledot" 
published  later  that  year,  Berdichevsky  criticized  the  contemporary  yeshiva 
system  for  not  teaching  history.  In  an  article  published  in  1888,  he  expanded 
on  this  critique  of  traditional  Jewish  education,  asking  how  the  head  of  the 
yeshiva  would  be  able  to  "justify  himself  if  we  ask  him  why  he  does  not 
teach  them  the  history  of  Israel."  Such  a  history  would  "ignite  in  the  hearts 
of  the  students  a  feeling  of  love  for  their  people;  through  history  their  eyes 
will  be  opened  and  they  will  know  their  people  and  its  needs." 


'  The  Volozhin  yeshiva  was  founded  in  1803  by  a  disciple  of  the  Vilna  Gaon.  While  Berdichevsky  was 

studying  there,  the  yeshiva  was  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  the  Russian  government  concerning  the 

introduction  of  secular  subjects.  The  Encyclopedia  Judaica,  s.  v.  "Volozhin,"  1977  ed. 

"  Berdichevsky  "Letters,"  HaMelitz,  XXVII,  no.  30  (17  February  1888);  quoted  in  Fishman,  The 

Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  71.   The  phrase  "Science  of  Israel"  is  an  apparent  reference  to 

the  German  Wissenschaft  des  Judcntums  movement. 

'  Berdichevsky,  "Toledot  yeshiva  ets  hayim,"  He'Asif(,\8&7). 

*  Berdichevsky,  "01am  ha'atsilut,"  HaKerem  (1888):  65,  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of 

Jewish  History,  70. 
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This  high  valorization  that  Berdichevsky  gave  history,  both  as  a 
vocation  and  as  a  pedagogical  tool,  is  quite  striking  given  his  later  anti- 
historical  statements.  His  praise  of  history  became  even  more  fulsome  in 
another  article  written  that  year,  where  he  presented  a  study  of  Rabbi 
Nachman  of  Bratzlav,  a  prominent  Hasidic  figure.  He  began  his  article  by 
praising  the  study  of  history,  noting  that  "history  has  an  extra  quality  because 
it  lets  a  man  clearly  perceive  the  ways  of  the  world,  the  regimens  of  life  and 
the  pathways  of  historical  events."^  Berdichevsky  found  a  flaw,  however,  in 
the  approach  of  the  German  Wissenschaft  historians:  they  were  insufficiently 
objective.  While  Jewish  historians  such  as  Graetz  sought  to  mine  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  certain  jewels,  such  as  the  Hasidic  masters, 
remained  untouched,  dismissed  with  only  two  or  three  lines.^  In  contrast  to 
them,  Berdichevsky  set  out  his  approach:  "My  entire  purpose  is  to  leam  and 
to  know  what  they  said  and  thought;  I  have  set  out  neither  to  praise  nor  to 
curse,  but  only  to  research  for  its  own  sake."'  Despite  his  criticism  of  the 
failings  of  Wissenschaft  historians,  Berdichevsky  accepted  their  fundamental 
assumptions  concerning  both  historical  value  and  method.  He  whole- 
heartedly adopted  the  objective  assumptions  of  the  Wissenschaft  approach. 
According  to  Berdichevsky,  the  historian  must  be  scientific  in  his  dealings 
with  the  past:  "Neither  a  comely  and  charming  bride  nor  an  ugly  and  rejected 
one,  but  a  bride  exactly  as  she  is;  if  you  like  it,  good,  and  if  not,  also  good.  .  . 
but  whatever  I  have  researched  and  examined  and  found — that  shall  I  tell."'° 
Thus  at  this  early  point  in  his  life,  we  can  place  Berdichevsky  squarely  within 
the  Wissenschaft  tradition  of  objective  Jewish  history. 


'  Berdichevsky,  "Letoledot  gedole  Yisrael,"  He'Asif  IV,  Part  3  (1888):  55,  quoted  in  Fishman, 

Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  72-73. 

'  Berdichevsky' s  critique  of  the  predilection  of  Wissenschaft  historians  to  ignore  Jewish  mysticism  in 

general  and  Hasidism  in  particular  prefigures  that  of  Gershom  Scholem,  who  wrote  half  a  century  later 

that  "the  time  has  come  to  reclaim  this  derelict  area  and  to  apply  to  it  the  strict  standards  of  historical 

research"  (Gershom  Scholem,  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism,  3rd  ed.  [New  York:  Schocken  Books, 

1961],  2). 

'  Berdichevsky,  "Letoledot  gedole  Yisrael,"  66;  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish 

History,  77. 

'"  Berdichevsky,  "Letoledot  gedole  Yisrael,"  70,  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish 

History,  77-78.    We  can  clearly  hear  in  Berdichevsky' s  words  the  echo  of  Immanuel  Wolf,  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  German  Verein  fiir  Kultur  und  Wissenschaft  der  Juden.    See,  Wolf,  "Uber  den  Begriff 

einer  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums,"  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  no.  1  (1822),  trans. 

Lionel  E.  Kochan,  reprinted  in  The  Jew  in  the  Modem  World:  A  Documentary  History,  eds.  Paul  Mcndes 

Flohr  and  Jehuda  Reinharz,  2d  edn.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1995). 
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In  1890,  after  several  years  of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Berdichevsky  came  to  Germany  to  attend  the  university  at  Frankfurt 
am  Main  only  to  discover  to  his  shock  that  there  was  no  university  there.  He 
then  traveled  to  Breslau  where  he  lived  two  years.  From  there  he  moved  to 
Berlin,  where  he  took  classes  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  attended  lectures 
at  the  Hochschule  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums.  Berdichevsky  found 
life  in  Germany  to  be  quite  hard.  In  letters  that  he  wrote  at  that  time,  he 
stated  that  he  was  having  trouble  deciding  whether  to  pursue  a  rabbinical 
degree  or  a  teaching  degree."  In  the  fall  of  1894,  he  received  a  scholarship 
that  allowed  him  to  attend  the  University  of  Bern.  There  he  did  his 
dissertation  on  the  relationship  between  ethics  and  aesthetics. 

After  completing  his  dissertation  in  1896,  Berdichevsky  returned  to 
Berlin  and  began  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  reflecting  a  radicalized 
approach  to  Jewish  history  and  literature  heavily  influenced  by  Nietzsche. 
For  example,  he  attacked  Ahad  Ha' am  for  making  a  distinction  between 
Jewish  concerns  and  general  human  concerns.  Berdichevsky  argued  that  this 
would  worsen  the  "rift  in  the  heart"  experienced  by  modem  Jews,  who  would 
look  to  the  West  for  ideas  and  culture.  Berdichevsky,  in  turn,  denounced  any 
reliance  on  foreign  values  or  culture.'^ 

In  an  article  entitled,  "Stirah  u'Vinyan"  published  in  1898, 
Berdichevsky  set  out  several  ideas  that  typified  his  new  approach.  Jews,  he 
argued,  were  currently  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  whether  "to  be  or  not  be!  To  be 
the  last  Jews  or  the  first  Hebrews."'^  According  to  Berdichevsky,  the  roots  of 
this  crisis  could  be  found  in  the  corruption  of  the  people's  culture  stemming 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  and  the  rise  of  rabbinic  Judaism: 
"As  our  creativity  diminished,  the  past — whatever  had  been  done  and  said 
among  us,  our  legacy  of  thoughts  and  deeds — became  the  center  of  our 
existence,  the  main  support  of  our  life.  The  Jews  became  secondary  to 
Judaism." '"*  As  a  result,  the  community  had  become  torn  between  those  who 
abandoned  the  people  and  assimilated  into  the  West  and  those  who  sat  "in 
gloomy  caverns."   Between  them  were  the  enlightened,  who  with  two-faces 


"  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "Letter  to  Avraham  Dov  Dubzovitz,"  HaYishuv,  I,  no.  15(15  January 

1925),  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  87-88.  See  also  Jeshurun  Kesheth,  M. 

Y.  Berdichevsky  (Bin-Gorion):  C/ioyov  « 'Pa 'a/o  (Jerusalem:  Magnes  Press,  1958),  67-73. 

'^  Rshman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  1 19-122. 

"  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "Stirah  u'Vinyan,"  HaTzvi,  XIV,  no.  7,  1898,  reprinted  as  "Wrecking  and 

Building,"  in  The  Zionist  Idea,  ed.  Arthur  Heruberg  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  1959),  293. 

'''  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  293. 
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were  divided,  half-Western  and  half-Jewish. '^  In  its  place,  Berdichevsky 
argued  that  Jews  have  to  live  again  in  their  own  right,  and  he  called  for  a 
Nietzschean  "transvaluation  of  values."  In  looking  for  a  source  of  vitality, 
Berdichevsky  found  it  in  a  pre-exilic  Judaism:  "as  we  go  forward  in  our 
struggle  for  existence,  we  look  back  to  the  day  of  Judah's  bannered  camp,  to 
our  heroes  and  ancient  men  of  war,  to  our  sages,  the  beacons  of  our  spirit."'^ 

From  this  point  on  in  his  life,  Berdichevsky  saw  history  as  both  a 
burden  and  an  asset.  As  noted  above,  Berdichevsky  believed  that  certain 
figures  from  history  could  inspire  the  people,  but  he  also  thought  that  this 
"ancestral  heritage"  was  "not  entirely  an  asset,  it  has  caused  us  a  great 
loss."'^  In  an  article,  written  in  1898,  Berdichevsky  argued  that  "we  have 
much  to  learn,  but  we  must  first  forget.  We  must  forget  those  things  which 
like  a  wall  have  separated  us  from  nature,  from  the  world,  from  ourselves." 
This  represents  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  his  earlier  historicist  position, 
which  placed  such  a  supreme  value  on  history  as  a  cultural  value. 

In  addition,  Berdichevsky  came  to  reject  a  linear  historicist  approach  to 
history,  believing  instead  that  Jews  should  recover  lost  and  suppressed 
traditions  and  values.  Berdichevsky  rejected  the  values  of  compromise  and 
submission  of  the  exile  and  promoted  a  return  to  the  stricter,  uncompromising 
views  of  the  rebels  during  the  Second  Temple. '^  Later,  Berdichevsky  sought 
to  recover  traditions  supposedly  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the 
Torah  at  Sinai,  "whose  viewpoint  [the  Torah's]  has  vanquished  us,  battled  us 
and  pursued  us  to  destruction."  Instead,  "we  must  strip  away  a  little  of  what 
has  been  in  order  to  see  'rebellious'  Israel's  life  as  it  was,  with  its  innocence, 
strength,  and  natural  feeling."^"  Ultimately,  Berdichevsky  called  for  a  new 
revolution  that  would  lead  to  a  "new  man,"  who  would  "take  steps  without 
the  alien  and  historical  teachers  and  guides  that  were  such  a  burden  to  him."^' 
He  rejected  the  historical  claim  of  "the  evolutionists,"  who  "in  their  innocent 


'  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  293. 

'*  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  293. 

"  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  293. 

"  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "Namashot,"  HaTzvi  XtV,  No.  23  ( 1 898),  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions 

and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  144. 

"  Berdichevsky's  nam  de  plume,  Bin-Gorion,  comes  from  the  Jossipon,  a  medieval  account  of  Josephus' 

The  Jewish  War,  and  was  Josephus'  name  when  he  commanded  the  Zealot  forces  in  the  Galilee. 

^^  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "Shinuyim,"  HaPisga  V,  No.  26  (1898),  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions 

and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  128-129. 

^'  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "Zikna  u'Vaharut,"  Mimizrach  u'Mima'arav  IV  (1899):  112,  quoted  in 

Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  153. 
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faith"  believed  that  "a  man  and  his  riches"  derived  from  culture,  arguing 
instead  on  behalf  of  those  "who  feel  the  inner  anguish  of  those  who  suffer 
from  the  burden  of  a  heavy  heritage  which  destroys  every  independent  part 
and  natural  inclination  within  us"  because  such  men  know  "how  much  we 
have  lost  under  the  cover  of  history,  which  has  consumed  all  the  'being' 
within  us."^^ 

In  contrast  to  his  earlier  emphasis  on  the  value  of  history,  Berdichevsky 
began  to  emphasize  literature  and  storytelling.  From  1899  until  his  death  in 
1921,  Berdichevsky  produced  a  stream  of  literary  material,  including 
collections  of  rabbinic  and  Hasidic  tales,  as  well  as  short  stories  and  a  novel 
of  his  own.  In  particular,  Berdichevsky  found  within  Hasidic  tales  a  positive 
model  for  the  cultural  values  he  sought  to  bring  into  the  modem  Jewish 
world.  His  collections  of  Jewish  short  stories  are  striking  in  their  non-linear 
and  asynchronous  quality,  where  the  ancient  and  the  modem  are  juxtaposed. 

Thus,  Berdichevsky  underwent  two  philosophical  revolutions — the  first 
from  traditional  Judaism  to  a  wholehearted  adoption  of  the  historicist  values 
of  the  Haskalah,  the  second  from  the  Haskalah  to  a  radicalized  Jewish 
Nietzscheanism.  His  early  article  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol"^^  marked  the  turning 
point  in  Berdichevsky' s  second  transformation.  In  it  we  can  see  the  shift 
from  his  historicist  youth  to  his  emerging  anti-historicist  position.  While  his 
article  may  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  contradictory,  first  taking  one  position, 
later  taking  on  an  opposite  one,  it  should  be  seen  instead  as  a  kind  of 
intellectual  autobiography,  charting  his  progression  from  his  early 
enthusiastic  acceptance  and  endorsement  of  the  Haskalah,  to  a  growing 
disenchantment  with  the  importation  of  Western  cultural  values,  and  to  his 
final,  and  ultimately  Nietzschean,  break  with  the  West. 

As  the  title  of  the  article,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol"  ('To  Be  or  Not  to  Be"), 
indicates,  Berdichevsky' s  ostensible  goal  was  to  address  what  he  saw  as  the 
fateful  choice  facing  the  Jews  of  Europe.    To  set  the  stage  for  this  discussion. 


^^  Berdichevsky,  "Zikna  u'Vaharut,":  120,  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History, 
156. 

^'  Berdichevsky' s  article  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  Mimizrach  u' Mima' arm,  founded  in  1894  by 
Ruben  Brainen  and  established  to  be  a  bridge  for  influential  ideas  and  information  from  both  the  East  and 
the  West.  It  was  part  of  a  larger  network  of  journals,  such  as  Ost  und  West,  which  sought  to  mediate 
between  the  pre-emancipated  Ostjuden,  and  their  more  enlightened  German  Jewish  brethren.  Often  times, 
these  journals  reflected  the  strong  influence  of  Nietzschean  ideas,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  kind  of 
themes  that  Berdichevsky  developed  in  his  article,  published  in  such  a  journal.  For  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  influence  of  Nietzsche  in  these  German-Jewish  journals,  see  Steven  E.  Aschheim,  The 
Nietzsche  Legacy  in  Germany  1890-1990  (Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1992),  96-100. 
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Berdichevsky  opened  the  article  with  a  brief  story.  He  described  a  peaceful 
forest  scene  in  rich,  even  lush,  details.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty, 
Berdichevsky  placed  a  wizened  old  man  and  a  virile  young  man;  yet  despite 
this  they  remain  oblivious  to  all  the  beauty  around  them  and  instead  argue,  in 
Aramaicized  Hebrew,  about  a  point  of  Jewish  law.  And  if  this  contrast  was 
not  already  great  enough,  the  subject  of  the  dispute  is  whether  one  should  say 
a  blessing  of  enjoyment  after  eating  something  that  tastes  bad.  When  the 
young  man  first  challenges  the  idea  that  such  things  should  be  blessed,  and 
then  is  distracted  by  the  beauty  around  him,  the  older  one  attempts  to  reign 
him  in  and  call  him  to  task  for  admiring  nature,  arguing  instead  that  all  of 
nature  is  in  such  a  blessing.^"*  Berdichevsky  set  out  in  this  brief  allegory  the 
major  themes  that  he  would  address  in  the  article:  the  relationship  between 
man  and  nature,  and  more  particularly,  between  Jews  and  nature;  the 
relationship  between  the  older  generation,  immersed  in  learning  and 
commentaries,  and  the  younger  generation,  challenging  the  ideas  of  the  older 
generation  and  being  distracted  by  the  surrounding  world;  and  finally  the 
question  of  whether  nature  really  lies  in  the  vision  of  the  young  man  or  the 
blessing  of  the  old.  Interwoven  into  these  themes  is  Berdichevsky' s  own 
journey  and  struggle  with  these  issues. 

Having  set  forth  the  problem  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  Berdichevsky 
laid  out  the  response  of  the  Jewish  Enlightenment,  the  Haskalah,  to  the  scene 
he  described,  through  a  series  of  quotes  from  Maskilic  writers,  mostly  from 
Zalman  Epstein.^'  Berdichevsky  wrote  that  when  he  was  a  child,  he  felt  as  if 
he  stood  between  two  worlds,  the  world  of  his  grandfather,  full  of  mitzvoth 
and  study,  and  the  great  wide  world  around  him.  In  this  tearing  of  his  heart, 
Berdichevsky  heard  the  voices  of  Maskilic  writers  such  as  Epstein  who 


^*  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  MiMizrach  u'MiMa'arav,  no.l,  (1894)  (from  an  unpublished 
translation  by  Jeffrey  C.  Blutinger),  93-94. 

^^  like  Berdichevsky,  Epstein  had  received  his  education  at  the  Volozhin  yeshiva.  He  was  active  in  the 
early  Zionist  movement  and  served  on  the  central  committee  of  Hovevei  Zion.  In  his  writings,  Epstein 
argued  against  the  spiritual  decline  of  the  rabbinic  tradition  and  the  disassociation  between  Jewish 
scholarship  and  reality,  while  at  the  same  time  warmly  remembering  Jewish  customs  and  folkways.  In 
articles  such  as  "HaSefer  v'HaChayim,"  Epstein  argued  that  Hebrew  writers  should  not  concern 
themselves  only  with  Jewish  problems  and  sought  to  blend  Judaism  with  humanism.  Berdichevsky  had 
much  in  common  with  Epstein,  and  there  are  many  resonances  between  Epstein's  writings  and 
Berdichevsky' s  early  thought.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  Berdichevsky' s  emerging  radicalism  led  him  to 
break  with  Epstein  and  to  critique  him  harshly.  Zalman  Epstein,  "HaSefer  v'HaChayim,"  Luach  He'asif 
1  (1894),  reprinted  in  Epstein,  Kitvei  Zalman  Epstein,  vol.  I  (St.  Petersburg:  Josef  Luria  and  Associates, 
1904),  95-l(X);  see  also  Encyclopedia  Judaica,  1977  edn.,  s.  v.  "Zalman  Epstein."  See  also  The 
UniversalJewish  Encyclopedia,  1941  edn.,  s.  v.  "Zalman  Epstein," 
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savagely  critiqued  traditional  Jewish  life.  According  to  Epstein,  traditional 
Judaism  was  a  world  of  hairsplitting  (literally  pilpul),  laws  and  customs. 
While  the  Jews  in  the  East  were  trapped  in  an  artificial  world  of  books  and 
commentaries,  the  enlightened  men  of  the  West  lived  in  nature  and  its 
fullness.  According  to  Epstein,  "the  people  ceased  to  realize  that  there  is 
knowledge  that  man  acquires  in  his  self-observation,  and  in  the  mirrors  of  life 
and  nature,"  and  instead  limited  themselves  to  "old  and  ancient  books"  and  to 
making  "endless  interpretations  and  explanations  to  these  books,  and  to 
expound  upon  them  heaps  and  heaps."^^  In  contrast  to  this  were  "the  visions 
of  nature  and  life"  that  were  "the  great  secret  of  the  Western  peoples.""  This 
led  Berdichevsky  to  a  marvelous  peroration:  in  contrast  to  the  Biblical  verse, 
"How  goodly  are  your  tents,  O  Jacob,"^^  Berdichevsky  wrote,  "How  terrible 
are  your  tents,  O  Jacob,  your  dwelling  places  O  Israel!  Your  dwelling  places, 
O  Israel,  have  turned  to  heaps  of  ruins,  like  tabernacles  whose  shadow  is 
more  than  their  light."^^  Here  we  see  the  first  response  to  the  opening  parable 
of  the  essay,  with  the  West  and  nature  on  one  side,  and  the  Jews  and 
antiquarian  books  on  the  other. 

At  this  point,  Berdichevsky  shifted  back  to  his  own  story  and  recounted 
how  he  moved  out  of  this  traditional,  book-bound  world,  to  discover  life  in 
the  "great  wide  world."  In  particular,  he  described  how  in  reading  the  stories 
of  such  rebels  as  Shammai,  Rabbi  Tarfon,  and  Cato  the  Younger,  he  found 
hope  against  the  despair  that  surrounded  him.  He  wrote  that  one  day  as  he 
read  the  stories  of  these  great  heroes,  he  glanced  out  his  window  toward  the 
mountains  in  the  distance: 

There,  behind  the  mountain,  were  other  worlds, 
where  people  walked  upright  and  trespassed  against 
the  Divine  Presence.  ...  All  the  world  together  is 
alive,  moves,  breathes,  desires,  pleases,  rejoices,  is 
happy  and  joyful — and  I  [am],  as  a  child  of  Israel, 
with   bent   stature,   my   head   downcast,   my   spirit 


"  Zalman  Epstein,  "HaSefer  v'HaChayim,"  Luach  He'asif,  no.   1  (1894),  quoted  in  Berdichevsky, 

"L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  94. 

^'  Epstein,  "HaSefer  v'HaChayim,"  quoted  in  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  94-95. 

^'  Numbers  24:5. 

^'  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol."  95. 
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melancholy,    and   all   of  me  dwelling   in    sorrow, 

30 

despair  and  disillusionment. 

But  when  Berdichevsky  tried  to  share  his  new-found  enlightenment  with  his 
friends,  he  discovered  that  they  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm,  and  at  that 
point,  he  wrote,  "I  learned  that  the  tent  of  Shem  [Judaism]  and  Japheth 
[Greece,  i.e.,  enlightenment]  were  far  apart  and  a  journey  of  500  years." 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  article,  Berdichevsky  shifted  his  focus  to  the 
West.  He  began  by  critiquing  those  Maskilim  that  argue  for  a  single  culture 
based  on  Western  values.  Starting  with  the  midrash  that  Adam  was  created 
as  a  single  individual,  so  that  all  human  beings  would  understand  that  they 
are' part  of  a  common  humanity,  Berdichevsky  went  on  to  note  that  this 
humanity  takes  different  forms  and  visages.  In  his  description  of  human 
cultural  variation,  Berdichevsky  used  language  reminiscent  of  both  Johann 
Gottfried  von  Herder  and  Leopold  von  Ranke. 

For  example,  he  presented  a  fully  organicist  view  of  human 
development:  "Education,  society,  traditional  spiritual  custom,  all  shape  it. 
Every  man  is  the  product  of  his  time,  his  place,  his  people,  and  his  land,  in 
spite  of  his  will."^^  And  in  words  that  echo  Ranke' s  claim  that  each 
generation  is  immediate  to  God,  Berdichevsky  wrote  that  "each  and  every 
people,  on  whichever  level  they  stand,  has  a  complete  culture,  established 
faith  and  nature,  a  world  of  tales  and  traditions,  memories  and  chronicles, 
qualities  and  virtues,  and  takes  some  part  in  the  work  of  humankind,  whether 
big  or  little.""  Similarly,  he  wrote  that  "all  the  many  forms  have  equal  value, 
and  that  this  view  is  equal  to  that  view."^**  This  is  the  voice  of  Berdichevsky 
the  historicist.  Compare  these  words  with  his  words  in  1888  on  the  proper 
role  of  an  historian:  "History  is  a  universal  matter,  and  not  the  possession  of 
one  party,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  prefer  the  generation  of  the  Me'asefim  [the 
first  generation  of  Jewish  Enlighteners]  over  that  of  the  Hasidim,  and  let  there 
be  no  distinction  between  Haskalah  and  Hasidism,  or  between  Hasidim  and 


^  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  96. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  97. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  103. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  99. 
**  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  98. 
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Mitnagdim  [the  opponents  of  the  Hasidim],  let  all  the  nation  and  all  of 
Judaism  be  always  before  our  eyes." 

While  these  arguments  fit  within  his  earlier  historicist  views,  a  new, 
more  radical  approach  emerges.  Berdichevsky  argued  that  attempts  to 
impose  a  cultural  unity  are  inherently  destructive,  and  then  provided  a  list  of 
historical  examples.  For  a  culture  to  be  valid,  it  must  have  its  source  within 
the  people.  Therefore,  he  stated,  a  foreign  culture,  even  if  containing  things 
good  for  it,  will  be  destructive  to  the  Jewish  people  if  they  import  it.  This  led 
Berdichevsky  ineluctably  to  his  more  general  and  radical  critique  of  the 
West. 

While  in  the  opening  of  his  article  Berdichevsky  echoed  the  criticisms 
made  by  the  Maskilim  against  traditional  Jewish  society,  he  now  turned  the 
tables  and  moved  to  challenge  their  cultural  assumptions  directly.  First,  he 
noted  that  the  West  and  Western  culture  were  not  synonymous.  While  the 
influence  of  the  West  had  spread  throughout  the  world,  there  was  very  little 
of  its  substance  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  people  of  the  West.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  single  "West":  "How  great  stretches  the  abyss  in  Germany  and 
France  between  their  northern  and  southern  inhabitants,  and  how  great  the 
difference  between  Italy  and  Britain  and  her  islands. "^^  In  many  ways,  this 
represents  simply  a  more  radicalized  historicism,  breaking  down  each  nation 
into  its  constituent  parts.  But  Berdichevsky  went  further,  challenging  the 
very  idea  that  Western  culture  was  based  on  nature.  As  noted  above,  many 
Maskilim  saw  traditional  Judaism  as  alienated  from  nature,  while  in  the  West, 
man  lived  in  harmony  with  the  natural  world.  In  fact,  Berdichevsky  wrote,  in 
the  West  there  were  "ten  thousand  books  and  explanations  and  collections, 
results  and  textual  studies  that  are  written  every  day  by  thousands  of  wise 
men  and  scholars  without  any  of  these  things  having  even  the  slightest  touch 
of  nature  or  life."^^ 

In  contrast  to  the  artificiality  of  Western  culture,  Berdichevsky  praised 
the  life  and  nature  within  traditional  Jewish  culture,  asking  "who  among  us 
will  not  know  the  ethical  teaching  and  the  poetry  and  the  singing  that  is  in  the 
life  of  Israel,  .  .  .  who  from  among  us  will  not  know  the  exaltation  and  the 
'greamess  of  mind'  that  are  in  .  .  .  its  stories,  tales  and  legends."     While  the 


"  Micha  Yosef  Berdichevsky,  "Nakora,"  HaMagid  XXXD,  no.  32  (16  August  1888),  quoted  in  Hshman, 
Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish  History,  78-79. 
^  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  100. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  100. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  101. 
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tent  of  Jacob  may  be  in  ruins,  immersed  in  darkness,  as  Berdichevsky  wrote 
earlier  in  the  article,  nevertheless,  "in  his  ruins,  in  his  dark  entry  ways,  the 
spirit  of  God  hovers."^'  This  represents  a  complete  reversal  from  the 
opposition  set  out  by  the  Maskilic  writers  quoted  in  the  opening  of  "L'hiyot 
oh  Lachdal." 

Finally,  Berdichevsky  expanded  upon  the  theme  of  cultural  autonomy 
he  had  developed  earlier  in  the  article.  First  he  challenged  the  value  of 
accepting  Western  culture,  especially  when  it  was  then  under  heavy  critique 
by  European  intellectuals  such  as  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen: 

Any  sensitive  person  feels  the  new  and  strong 
ferment  in  European  life,  and  who  knows  what  its 
end  will  be?  Through  his  books,  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
has  become  a  spokesman  for  this  growing  ferment, 
and  it  is  described  in  his  philosophy  and  parables 
with  all  its  power  and  strength.  Nietzsche's  books, 
with  all  their  alienation  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
Western  Europe,  will  blaze  a  trail  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  And  the  new  spirit  that  goes  forth  from  the 
Nietzschean  School  and  its  adherents  grows  greater 
and  greater,  and  soon  it  will  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart 
of  culture  and  shake  its  very  base.  This  spirit  strives 
to  create  new  concepts  for  man,  and  to  make  him  into 
a  self-sustaining  creature  that  does  not  need 
stratagems  and  artificial  feelings.'"^ 

Berdichevsky  then  went  on  to  note  the  increasing  protests  of  writers  such  as 
Ibsen  against  the  material  and  spiritual  possessions  of  European  culture. 
Both  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  heavily  critiqued  Western  bourgeois  culture, 
Nietzsche  in  such  works  as  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  and  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy,  and  Ibsen  in  such  plays  as  A  Doll  House  and  Ghosts.  Yet  while 
these  writers  were  calling  fundamental  assumptions  of  Western  culture  into 
question,  Berdichevsky  noted,  the  Maskilim  were  running  off  to  adopt 
Western  culture  for  themselves.     In  place  of  this  false  cultural   unity. 


Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  101. 
'  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  102. 
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Berdichevsky  endorsed  cultural  autonomy  and  preserving  a  separate  Jewish 
culture  and  tradition. 

Culture  and  nationality  are  not  free  choices,  and  unless  enforced,  both 
the  nation  and  culture  will  cease  to  exist.  In  a  jeremiad  that  seems  to  answer, 
at  least  in  part,  the  title  of  the  article  "To  Be  or  Not  to  Be,"  Berdichevsky 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  Western  culture  would  destroy  the  Jewish  people. 
"On  the  day  that  this  nation  of  God  will  become  prophets  with  the  spirit  of 
Western  culture,"  he  wrote,  "on  that  day  the  nation  of  Israel  will  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth."'*'  If,  however,  to  adopt  Western  culture  is  "not  to  be," 
the  question  remains  how  "to  be."  But  rather  than  answering  that  question 
directly,  Berdichevsky  concluded  his  article  by  stepping  back  and  observing 
the  transformation  of  traditional  Judaism  under  the  influence  of  the  Haskalah. 
"When  I  was  a  child,"  he  wrote,  "I  was  enlightened  by  the  candle  of 
enlightenment  upon  my  head,  and  those  days  were  days  of  movement  within 
the  four  ells  of  the  law,  a  strong  movement  that  became  rooted  among 
brothers,  and  the  children's  hearts  became  distanced  from  their  parents.  I  too 
was  amazed  by  this  considerable  movement,  and  an  energetic  change  came 
into  my  entire  world.""*^  Having  become  "drunken"  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
enlightenment,  he  writes,  all  his  desires  and  passions  were  reduced  to  a  single 
point,  "this  point  was — Western  culture.  Ma'arava!"''^  "Ma'arava"  is 
Aramaic  for  "the  West,"  and  Berdichevsky' s  use  of  the  word  here  is  highly 
ironic.  In  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  word  was  used  by  the  rabbis  in 
Babylonia  to  refer  to  the  Land  of  Israel,  which  lay  to  the  West.  For 
Berdichevsky  and  his  generation,  however,  this  Promised  Land  was  not  Israel 
but  Western  Europe;  his  "hope  was  that  God  would  spill  the  spirit  of  Western 
culture  upon  all  flesh,  and  fill  the  Earth  with  its  knowledge  and 
enlightenment."^  But  now,  having  "sailed  upon  the  seas  of  life,"  and  having 
observed  Western  culture  (as  manifested  in  Germany),  Berdichevsky  came  to 
a  different  conclusion:  "I  saw  that  I  thought  and  erred."^^  Now  he  came  to 
believe  that  the  wholesale  adoption  of  Western  culture  was  the  choice  not  to 
be.  To  be  or  not  to  be  meant  to  keep  Jewish  culture  alive  by  returning  to  its 
roots  in  the  East,  or  to  cease  to  exist  by  endorsing  the  West. 


*'  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  104. 
■"^  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  104. 
*^  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  104. 
■"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  104. 
*'  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  104. 
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And  yet,  Berdichevsky  concluded  his  article  with  another  parable:  that 
of  a  ruined  house  with  a  divine  voice  saying  "Woe  to  them  and  their  children 
who  wander  from  the  table  of  their  fathers,"  to  which  he  added,  "and  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  the  Exile.""^  The  word  "wander,"  "galu,"  is  grammatically 
related  to  the  word  "exile,"  "galut."  He  warned  against  abandoning 
traditional  Jewish  culture,  while  at  the  same  time  noting  that  he  could  not  go 
home.  His  exile  was  now  double:  he  was  exiled  from  both  the  East  and  the 
West.  It  is  this  double  exile  that  may  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
prescription  in  Berdichevsky' s  article.  On  the  one  hand  he  critiqued 
traditional  Jewish  culture  as  ruined  and  dark,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  spirit 
of  God  hovers  over  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  both  excited  by  the 
tremendous  vitality  of  the  West,  but  believed  that  its  adoption  would  destroy 
the  Jewish  community.  As  a  result,  he  concluded  not  with  a  ringing  "this  is 
how  we  shall  be!"  but  rather,  "and  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  Exile,"  a  reference 
to  his  failure  to  resolve  this  dichotomy. 

Having  reviewed  the  major  elements  of  Berdichevsky' s  article  and 
placed  them  in  their  context  within  the  range  of  Berdichevsky' s  thought,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  two  particular  themes  that  reflect  Berdichevsky's 
emerging  radical  thought,  specifically  the  Dionysian-Socratic  dichotomy  that 
Berdichevsky  made  between  East  and  West  and  his  emerging  nonlinear 
approach  to  history. 

While  the  terms  "Dionysian"  or  "Socratic"  never  appear  in 
Berdichevsky's  article,  his  characterizations  of  both  Western  culture  and  the 
traditional  Jewish  community  of  the  East  reflect  the  influence  of  this 
Nietzschean  dichotomy.  In  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  Nietzsche  set  out  his 
approach  to  the  roots  of  culture  and  the  arts.  According  to  Nietzsche,  the 
roots  of  art  lie  in  a  combination  of  the  Dionysian  and  the  Apollonian.  The 
Dionysian  represents  intoxication,  the  annihilation  of  boundaries  between  the 
self  and  the  world,  and  is  manifested  in  the  non-visual  arts.  In  contrast,  the 
Apollonian  represents  the  dream,  the  organizing  illusion,  and  is  manifested  in 
the  visual  and  plastic  arts.  As  such,  it  will  not  play  a  role  in  this  discussion. 

In  opposition  to  these  two  forces  is  what  Nietzsche  alternatively  refers 
to  as  the  Socratic  or  the  Alexandrian  type.  The  two  labels,  "Socratic"  and 
"Alexandrian,"  refer  to  two  complementary  aspects  of  the  same  overall  type; 


**  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  104. 

"  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  trans.  Francis  Golffing(1872;  New  York:  Doubleday.  1990), 

22. 
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the  former  represented  the  philosophical  approach,  while  the  latter  embodied 
that  of  the  librarian.  According  to  Nietzsche,  the  Socratic  or  Alexandrian 
type  is  characterized  by  a  "zest  for  knowledge,"  but  results  in  the  death  of  art. 
Nietzsche  described  contemporary  Western  society  as  trapped  in  a  Socratic 
culture:  "He  remains  eternally  hungry,  the  critic  without  strength  or  joy,  the 
Alexandrian  man  who  is  at  bottom  a  librarian  and  a  scholiast,  blinding 
himself  miserably  over  dusty  books  and  typographical  errors."^* 

Turning  to  Berdichevsky's  article,  we  can  see  how  Berdichevsky  used 
this  dichotomy  in  the  opposition  he  drew  between  Western  culture  and  the 
traditional  Jewish  culture  of  the  East.  For  Berdichevsky,  the  East  has  come 
to  represent  the  Dionysian."*'  For  example,  after  referring  to  the  spiritual 
greatness  and  tales  and  stories  of  Jewish  culture,  he  concluded  that  if  one 
were  to  look  out  over  the  Jewish  people  from  this  point  of  view,  "we  would 
see  how  it  stands  upon  the  heights  of  enlightenment  because  its  ethical  and 
spiritual  tales  are  desirable,  because  it  is  complete  in  its  spirit  and  soul,  and 
sublime  in  its  love  in  abundant  measure  for  the  Torah  and  its  study."  This 
is,  of  course,  a  far  cry  from  his  earlier,  historicist  position,  in  which  he 
believed  that  all  aspects  of  the  Jewish  tradition  should  be  judged  objectively 
and  dispassionately.  He  wrote  movingly  of  how  traditional  Jewish  life  "is 
full  of  mercy  and  pardon,  poetry  and  singing,  and  will  find  its  happiness  in  its 
family  life  and  in  living  the  life  of  tranquillity  and  holiness,  a  life  of  rest  and 
punty. 

In  contrast  to  the  Dionysian  life  and  vitality  of  traditional  Jewish 
culture,  Berdichevsky  presented  the  West  as  emblematic  of  the  Socratic:  dry, 
intellectual,  artificial,  and  isolated  from  nature.  As  noted  above, 
Berdichevsky  argued  that  most  Western  culture  lacks  even  the  slightest  touch 
of  life  or  nature.  He  went  on  to  describe  Western  scholars  in  the  same  dry, 
lifeless  language  used  by  Nietzsche.  Arguing  against  Zalman  Epstein's 
endorsement  of  Western  culture,  Berdichevsky  noted  the  immense  amount  of 
scholarship  devoted  to  literature  such  as  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Goethe  and 
Schiller:    "I  wish  he  had  seen  the  number  of  wise  men  who  devote  their 


"'  Nietzsche,  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  112. 

■"  In  associating  Eastern  Jews  with  the  Dionysian,  Berdichevsky  reflected  a  movement  among  Jewish 

NieUscheans  in  Germany  to  associate  the  Ostjuden  with  the  Dionysian  and  western  Jews  with  the 

Apollonian,  although  Berdichevsky  seems  to  have  demurred  in  regards  to  the  latter  (Aschheim,  The 

Nietzsche  Legacy  in  Germany,  96-97). 

*"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  101. 

*'  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  101. 
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power  to  these  writers  and  poets  to  count  the  number  of  their  letters  and  their 
vowels,  their  apostrophes  and  iotas,  and  they  sanctify  all  their  days  to  make  a 
canon  for  these  poems.""  In  contrast  to  Epstein's  vision  of  Western  scholars 
in  harmony  with  nature,  Berdichevsky  used  this  rather  Nietzschean  image  of 
antiquarian  librarians  who  devote  all  their  energy  and  passion  to  counting 
letters,  an  ironic  reference  to  the  practice  of  Gematria,  a  typical  Haskalah 
critique  against  the  casuistic  practices  of  the  rabbis.  Thus,  even  in  this  early 
article,  we  can  see  that  Berdichevsky  has  adopted  this  Nietzschean  dichotomy 
between  the  Dionysian  and  the  Socratic  and  applied  it  to  the  rift  within  the 
Jewish  community  between  East  and  West. 

While,  as  noted  above,  some  of  Berdichevsky' s  critiques  of  the  West 
reflect  a  more  radicalized  historicism — such  as  arguments  against 
essentializing  the  concept  of  nation  in  favor  of  a  more  localized,  context 
based  approach — other  elements  of  his  article  display  an  emerging  anti- 
historicist  approach.  This  can  be  seen  in  his  changing  view  of  the  value  of 
history  and  his  adoption  of  a  nonlinear  approach  to  history. 

Whereas  Berdichevsky' s  early  writings  contain  a  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  history,  both  as  a  method  for  instruction  of  the  young  as  well 
as  a  vocation,  in  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  literature  takes  precedence  over 
history.  Throughout  the  article  it  was  stories,  such  as  those  of  Shammai, 
Rabbi  Tarfon  and  Cato,  not  histories,  that  were  his  chief  inspiration.  He 
wrote  that  "all  these  filled  my  soul  and  spirit  and  was  a  light  to  my  world." 
Whenever  he  felt  depressed  or  overcome  with  despair,  he  would  read  these 
stories  and  be  calmed.'*  According  to  Berdichevsky,  Israel  stood  upon  "the 
heights  of  enlightenment"  because  its  tales  and  stories  were  desirable.  As 
examples  of  Israel's  exaltation  and  greamess  of  mind,  he  listed  "its  stories, 
tales,  and  legends  of  its  tzaddikim  and  geonim."''  When  he  did  refer  to 
Israel's  "wonderful  history,"  it  was  as  "the  holiness  of  the  stories  .  .  .  that  our 
ifathers  bequeathed  to  us."'*^ 

Berdichevsky' s  praise  of  literature,  and  what  Nietzsche  referred  to  as 
"monumental  history,"  was  counterbalanced  by  a  condemnation  of 
antiquarian  scholarship.  While  Berdichevsky  praised  "our  chain  of  history 
uniting  us  with  our  previous  generations,"  a  reference  to  the  preserving 


Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  100. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  96. 
^  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  96. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  101. 
^  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  101. 
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power  of  history,  he  also  disparaged  those  scholars  whose  only  task  was  to 
count  up  apostrophes,  vowels  and  iotas.  In  later  articles,  he  became  even 
more  radical  in  his  critique  against  this  "chain  of  history."  As  noted  above, 
he  came  to  view  history  as  both  a  blessing  and  a  burden:  "When  we  defeat 
the  past,  it  is  we  ourselves  who  are  defeated.  But  if  the  past  conquers,  it  is 
we,  and  our  sons,  and  the  sons  of  our  sons,  who  are  conquered  ....  Elixir  and 
poison  [are]  in  one  and  the  same  substance."'^  The  reference  to  history  as 
both  a  poison  and  a  medicine  appears  to  have  come  directly  from  Nietzsche's 

58 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  History. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  study  of  history  as  the  goal  of  modem 
Jewish  education  in  favor  of  privileging  literature,  there  are  indications  in  this 
early  article  that  Berdichevsky  had  already  moved  toward  embracing  a 
nonlinear  approach  to  history.  Unlike  historicism,  which  insisted  on  viewing 
events  as  developing  out  of  a  prior  set  of  circumstances,  in  his  later  writings, 
Berdichevsky  espoused  a  rejection  of  2000  years  of  exilic  experience  and 
advocated  a  return  to  pre-exilic  culture  and  values. 

We  can  find  intimations  of  this  new  approach  in  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol," 
where  Berdichevsky  wrote  that  men  "like  Rabbi  [Judah  HaNasi]  with  all  their 
holiness  raised  a  grudge  in  my  heart,"  and  where  before  he  had  been  "a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  now  I  began  to  honor  the  stricmess  of 
Shammai  and  his  fearless  spirit."^^  The  school  of  Hillel  and  Rabbi  Judah 
HaNasi  represent  rabbinic  Judaism.  The  Mishnah,  in  all  but  a  few 
exceptions,  follows  the  decisions  of  the  school  of  Hillel  and  was  codified 
under  the  direction  of  Judah  HaNasi.  By  rejecting  these  figures, 
Berdichevsky  was  implicitly  rejecting  Talmudic,  and  therefore  rabbinic, 
Judaism  in  favor  of  a  stricter,  presumably  more  radical  pre-exilic  Judaism. 

In  contrast  to  the  simple  Jew  whom  Berdichevsky  described  as  one 
"who  knows  to  be  insulted  and  not  insulting"  and  who  also  knows  that 
"women  were  created  for  the  sake  of  beauty"  but  that  also  "even  hair  on  a 
woman  is  a  sin,"  Berdichevsky  found  "power  and  strength"  in  these  ancient 


"  Berdichevsky,  "On  the  Question  of  Our  Past,"  reprinted  in  Hertzberg,  The  Zionist  Idea,  301. 
"  Nietzsche,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  History,  68-69. 
"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  96. 

*"  Intimations  of  this  desire  to  negate  the  influences  of  the  Exile,  can  also  be  found  in  a  slightly  earlier 
essay,  "Reshul  HaYachid,"  where  in  arguing  against  Hi  vat  Zion's  reliance  on  charity,  he  praises  the 
actions  of  the  ancient  Zealots  who  had  burned  the  food  stocks  of  Jerusalem  to  force  the  people  to  fight  the 
Romans.  Berdichevsky,  "Reshut  HaYachid,"  3-4,  quoted  in  Fishman,  Dimensions  and  Uses  of  Jewish 
History,  98. 
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rebels  to  stand  against  the  "melancholy  spirit"  of  Exilic  Jewry.^'  Instead  of 
dwelling  in  sorrow,  he  stated,  "I  will  not  sit  in  my  father's  ruins,  I  will  rise,  I 
will  act  and  I  will  fight.""  This  praise  of  ancient  rebels  and  disparagement  of 
rabbinic,  and  concomitantly  exilic,  Judaism,  foreshadowed  the  distinctly 
nonlinear  approach  to  history  Berdichevsky  would  display  in  his  later 
writings,  where  he  continually  pushed  further  and  further  back  for  the  source 
of  an  authentic  Jewish  spirit,  ultimately  seeking  to  recover  the  "pagan 
Judaism"  from  before  the  giving  of  the  Torah  at  Sinai.  Berdichevsky 
attempted  through  his  stories  to  infuse  these  ancient  values  into  the  present. 
This  was  the  "transvaluation  of  values,"  he  called  for  in  "Stirah  u'Vinyan," 
concluding  that  "we  must  cease  to  be  tablets  on  which  books  are  transcribed 
and  thoughts  handed  down  to  us — always  handed  down." 

In  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  Berdichevsky  had  not  yet  found  an  answer  to 
his  question  "to  be  or  not  to  be,"  but  in  "Stirah  u'Vinyan"  he  was  able  to 
declare,  "To  be  or  not  to  be!  To  be  the  last  Jews  or  the  first  Hebrews."  The 
"last  Jews"  are  those  who  continue  the  exilic  tradition  of  submission,  where 
"the  Jews  became  secondary  to  Judaism."^^  The  "first  Hebrews"  are  those 
who,  looking  back  "to  our  heroes  and  ancient  men  of  war,"  cease  to  be  mere 
legacies  of  their  ancestors  but  "Jews  in  their  own  right,  as  a  living  and 
developing  nationality."^^  As  his  son  and  editor,  Emanuel  bin  Gorion, 
described  him,  Berdichevsky  "wished  to  take  a  step  forward  into  the  past." 

As  we  have  seen,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol"  marks  a  critical  and  overlooked 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  Berdichevsky' s  thought;  in  it  we  can  see 
Berdichevsky  in  a  moment  of  transition,  moving  from  his  earlier  historicist 
views  to  his  emerging  Nietzschean  anti-historicism.  As  a  result,  it  is  both 
contradictory,  in  its  simultaneous  praise  and  critique  of  both  traditional 
Jewish  culture  and  the  Haskalah  and  in  its  use  of  both  historicist  and  anti- 
historicist  principles,  as  well  as  prophetic,  foreshadowing  themes  he  would 


"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  96. 

"  Berdichevsky,  "L'hiyot  oh  Lachdol,"  96. 

*'  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  295. 

**  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  293. 

*'  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  293. 

**  Berdichevsky,  "Wrecking  and  Building,"  294.     Not  surprisingly,  Ahad  Ha' am,  to  whose  journal 

HaShiloach  this  article  was  submitted,  rejected  it  on  the  grounds  that  they  could  not  print  an  article  "that 

publicly  impugns  historical  Judaism"  and  was  not  supported  by  "strong  topical  and  historical  evidence." 

Shmuel  Almog,  Zionism  and  History:  the  Rise  of  a  New  Jewish  Consciousness,  trans.  Ina  Friedman  (New 

York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1987),  121. 

"  Emanuel  bin  Gorion,  "Preface,"  Micha  Yosef  bin  Gorion,  Mimekor  Yisrael:  Classical  Jewish  Folktales 

(Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  University  Press,  1987),  xvii. 
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develop  in  greater  detail  in  his  later  and  better  known  writings.  In  this  early 
article,  we  see  emerging  virtually  for  the  first  time  Berdichevsky's  radical 
views,  in  particular  his  rejection  of  the  West  as  artificial  and  opposed  to 
nature,  the  valorization  of  traditional  Judaism  and  especially  Hasidism  as 
Dionysian,  the  shift  from  objective  history  to  storytelling,  and  his  move 
towards  nonlinearity  in  history.  Each  of  these  ideas,  which  constitute 
Berdichevsky's  legacy,  found  expression  for  the  first  time  in  this  transitional 
article. 
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Lx)uis  Warren.  The  Hunter's  Game:  Poachers  and  Conservationists  in 
Twentieth  Century  America.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1997.  256 
pp.  Cloth  $30.00. 

Louis  Warren's  The  Hunter's  Game  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  field  of 
environmental  history.  Warren  states  that  conservation  of  wildlife  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  created  a  new  concept  of  the  "commons;"  that  is,  wildlife 
was  increasingly  perceived  as  the  property  of  the  state,  not  individual 
landowners.  This  conceptualization  often  pushed  together  urban  sportsmen 
(who  saw  game  as  a  public  asset)  and  local  elites  (who  feared  that  excessive 
hunting  by  local  hunters  would  damage  their  land).  A  new  hunting  order 
emerged.  Characterized  by  the  license  system  and  no-sale-of-game  laws,  it 
replaced  individuals  hunting  for  the  market  with  a  state-managed  bureaucracy 
and  a  well-defined  system  of  rules.  Under  this  new  system  the  hunt  itself  was 
for  sale.  Managed  by  state  and  federal  agencies,  money  made  in  this  new 
order  went  back  into  the  commons  according  to  extra-local  priorities.  The 
local  people  lost  the  ability  to  control  the  wildlife  population.  Decisions  were 
made  in  far  away  state  capitals  by  officials  who  represented  the  interests  of 
urban  sportsmen. 

Warren's  contribution  lies  in  defining  and  probing  such  underlying  and 
interconnecting  factors  as  race,  ethnicity,  gender  constructions,  livelihood, 
class,  hunting  ethics,  and  land  ownership,  each  of  which  complicated  the 
conflict  between  local  hunters  and  extra-local  forces.  The  commons,  after  all, 
was  a  cultural  construct.  During  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
power  accumulated  on  the  side  of  the  extra-local  urban  sportsmen  who 
controlled  the  state  regulatory  agencies.  This  allowed  the  urban  sportsmen  to 
enforce  their  view  of  the  commons  in  the  countryside.  For  many  local  hunters 
poaching  became  a  way  to  protest  this  intrusion  of  external  values  in  their 
affairs. 

In  the  northern  tier  of  Pennsylvania,  this  conflict  became  deadly.  In  the 
1880s  and  1890s  local  landowners  cooperated  with  the  sportsmen  of 
Philadelphia  to  restrict  hunting  primarily  to  keep  Italian  workers  from  the 
nearby  quarries  off  their  land.  As  a  result  of  a  1905  law  preventing  the 
hunting  of  female  deer,  the  deer  population  had  exploded  by  the  1920s.  Local 
landowners  began  to  view  the  crop-eating  deer  as  a  threat  to  their  livelihood 
as  farmers.  Casting  the  does  as  the  main  culprits,  the  farmers  began  shooting 
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them.  This  conflicted  with  the  urban  sportmen's  code,  according  to  which  the 
female  of  a  species  was  not  to  be  killed.  Warren  convincingly  argues  that  the 
ban  on  doe  shooting  had  more  to  do  with  the  urban  sportmen's  middle  class 
perceptions  of  motherhood  than  it  did  with  the  deer  populations  or  the 
biological  realities  of  overpopulation  and  its  devastating  consequences  for 
local  farmers. 

Warren's  evidence  comes  from  an  examination  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Mexico,  and  Glacier  National  Park.  Each  situation  differs,  but  they  all 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  local  and  extra-local  conceptions  of  the  commons 
differed  and  conflicted.  Extra-local  forces  such  as  urban  sportsmen,  federal 
conservation  managers,  tourists,  and  large  (often  absentee)  land  owners  tried 
to  enforce  their  attitudes  on  Indian  tribes,  immigrants,  and  market  hunters. 
Most  studies  of  the  wildlife  conservation  movement,  such  as  John  Reiger's 
American  Sportsmen  and  the  Origins  of  the  Conservation  Movement  (1975) 
and  Stephen  Fox's  John  Muir  and  his  Legacy  (1981),  are  concerned  above  all 
with  the  sportsmen.  As  such,  local  poachers  and  market  hunters  are  often 
characterized  as  lawless  thugs,  much  as  contemporary  conservationists 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  William  T.  Homaday,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  would 
describe  them.  Warren,  however,  shows  that  the  market  hunters  and  poachers 
were  more  than  just  outlaws.  They  operated  according  to  their  own  complex 
system  of  values,  if  one  that  was  at  variance  with  those  of  the  urban 
sportsmen  and  their  allies.  As  the  aforementioned  example  of  the  northern 
tier  of  Pennsylvania  illustrates,  local  hunters  poached  female  deer  to  protect 
their  farms  and  not  simply  to  supplement  their  incomes  -  although  that  was 
important  too. 

The  Hunter's  Game  is  well  researched.  Warren's  sources  include  court 
records,  newspapers,  game  commission  digests,  magazines,  state  and  federal 
agency  records  and  reports,  manuscript  collections,  and  a  handful  of  personal 
interviews.  If  issued  in  a  shorter  cover  version,  the  book  would  be  well  suited 
for  classroom  use.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  any  environmental  historian's 
reading  list.  By  examining  the  deep  tensions  between  local  and  extra-local 
forces,  Warren  explains  why  the  conservation  movement  has  been  plagued 
with  conflict.  By  focusing  on  the  deterioration  of  local  control  of  resources, 
Warren  places  The  Hunter's  Game  in  the  broader  perspective  of  twentieth- 
century  history  of  the  American  West. 


By  Gregory  Dehler 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
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Margaret  Jacob.  Scientific  Culture  and  the  Making  of  the  Industrial  West. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1997.  269  pp.  Paperback  $21.95. 

Margaret  Jacob's  new  book,  Scientific  Culture  and  the  Making  of  the 
Industrial  West,  is  a  revision  of  her  nine-year-old  classic  text,  The  Cultural 
Meaning  of  the  Scientific  Revolution.  The  material  has  been  reorganized,  the 
central  question  of  the  research  redirected,  and  new  sections  have  been 
added,  most  significantly  a  new  chapter  on  the  Watt  family  based  on  material 
only  recently  available  in  the  Birmingham  City  Library.  Both  books  provide 
general,  readable  introductions  to  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Revolutions 
which  could  be  assigned  to  undergraduate  classes,  while  also  posing 
questions  about  the  relationship  between  scientific  and  social  changes  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  historians  in  many  fields. 

In  Cultural  Meaning,  Jacob  sought,  "to  explain  the  historical  process 
by  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  scientific  knowledge 
became  an  integral  part  of  Western  culture"  (3).  It  focused  on  the 
"assimilation"  of  science  into  culture,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of 
Copernicus'  publication  of  De  revolutionibus  orbium  coelestium  in  1543  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  Scientific  Revolution,  and  proceeding  through 
the  spread  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Western  European  countries. 
Although  The  Industrial  West  also  begins  with  Copernicus  and  ends  with  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  it  reorients  its  inquiry  significantly  by  asking  a  more 
comparative  question:  how  was  scientific  knowledge  integrated  into  culture 
in  different  ways  and  to  varying  degrees  in  the  Western  European  countries? 
Why  was  Britain  the  first  nation  to  industrialize,  and  how  did  this  feature  of 
British  culture  set  it  apart  from  Continental  Europe? 

To  approach  this  question,  Jacob  divides  the  book  into  two  major 
sections,  the  first  entitled  "Intellectual  Foundations,"  and  the  second, 
"Cultural  and  Social  Foundations."  "Intellectual  Foundations"  deals  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  science  and  its  audience,  the  "cultural  meaning"  of 
Cartesianism,  the  challenge  of  Newtonian  mechanics  to  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  the  cultural  significance  of  Newtonianism.  According  to 
Jacob,  the  Cartesianism  prevailing  on  the  Continent  appealed  to  "disciplined 
elites  in  the  service  of  a  strong  central  government"  (41).  In  England,  after 
the  Civil  War  and  parliamentary  reforms  of  the  1640s-1680s,  a  belief  in 
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Newtonian  mechanics  came  to  stand  for  a  comprehensible  world  ruled  by 
natural  law,  not  by  a  capricious  absolute  power.  This  vision  of  the  world 
appealed  to  moderate  British  reformers  such  as  Christopher  Wren  and  Robert 
Boyle,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  wanted  to  preserve 
social  order  and  property  rights  while  repudiating  absolute  monarchy.  As 
Jacob  argues,  the  Newtonian  forces  describing  the  natural  world  became  the 
metaphors  and  models  for  the  social  order  in  Britain.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
book,  the  two  philosophical  systems  are  juxtaposed  against  each  other  in 
terms  of  their  cultural  significance.  In  the  second  half,  Jacob  uses  this 
opposition  to  explain  differences  in  the  rates  of  industrialization  between 
Britain  and  Continental  Europe. 

The  second  section,  "Cultural  and  Social  Foundations,"  discusses  the 
diffusion  of  the  Newtonian  Enlightenment  and  the  application  of  science  to 
industry,  that  is,  the  development  of  what  Jacob  terms  a  "scientific  culture." 
Here,  she  uses  the  Watt  family  to  illustrate  how  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
education  and  thinking  passed  through  the  generations.  John  Watt,  James' 
uncle,  was  a  small-scale  entrepreneur  and  mathematics  teacher  who  was  also 
interested  in  astrology.  His  nephew,  who  probably  studied  some  of  John's 
mathematics  texts,  went  on  to  become  arguably  the  most  central  figure  in 
British  industrialization  with  the  introduction  of  his  steam  engine.  His  son, 
Gregory,  received  a  classical  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  where 
his  father  heard  Joseph  Black's  lectures  on  the  principle  of  latent  heat.  In 
three  generations,  the  family  status  rose  significantly  through  their  adoption 
of  the  scientific  culture.  The  sections  in  which  Jacob  discusses  the  example 
of  the  union  between  scientific  education  and  technical  innovation  in  a 
scientific  culture  provided  by  this  family  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
well-written  parts.  The  new  primary  research  on  the  Watts  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  The  Industrial  West. 

The  following  chapters  in  this  section  deal  with  the  development  of 
scientific  culture  in  the  Continental  European  countries,  differentiating  the 
way  that  science  was  learned  in  France,  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  German  states,  and  Italy.  These  sections  are  expanded 
versions  of  the  ones  in  Cultural  Meaning;  the  conclusion  that  Britain  had 
several  advantages  on  the  path  towards  industrialization — relative  freedom 
from  state  control,   access  to  public  education,  a  scientific  culture — is 
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essentially  reconfirmed.  In  the  chapter,  "How  Science  Worked  in  Industrial 
Moments,"  the  example  of  the  construction  of  a  port  in  the  city  of  Bristol  is 
analyzed  to  show  the  conflicting  voices  of  professional  interests  and  appeals 
to  scientific  authority.  As  Jacob  points  out,  the  mercantile  interests  who 
opposed  the  construction  of  the  harbor  were  not  content  to  accept  the 
authority  of  engineers,  but  engaged  in  debates  armed  with  their  mechanical 
knowledge  from  standard  eighteenth-century  Newtonian  textbooks.  That 
British  engineers,  gentlemen  merchants,  and  members  of  Parliament  all 
possessed  a  certain  level  of  mechanical  expertise  was,  as  Jacob  convincingly 
argues,  a  decisive  factor  in  British  scientific  culture  supporting 
industrialization. 

Overall,  The  Industrial  West  has  been  streamlined  and  is  more  sharply 
written  than  the  earlier  version  of  this  book.  Other  small  changes  have  been 
made  that  are  unfortunately  not  as  advantageous:  a  pedagogically  useful 
glossary  of  terms  has  been  removed,  the  epilogue  deleted,  and  the  notes  have 
been  moved  from  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  revisions  and  additions  strengthen  the  text.  As  in 
Cultural  Meaning,  Jacob  argues  in  The  Industrial  West  for  an  understanding 
of  the  close  relationship  between  science  and  technology  in  the  early  modem 
period.  In  the  first  book,  she  held  that,  "the  road  from  the  Scientific 
Revolution  to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  .  .  is  more  straightforward  than  we 
have  imagined"  (7).  In  this  revision,  she  invokes  the  image  of  science  and 
technology  as  "fraternal  twins,  bom  into  a  family  particularly  eager  for 
profits  and  improvement:  they  have  different  personae,  different  looks,  but 
are  still  profoundly  related"  (9).  Although  the  metaphor  of  technology  as  the 
twin  of  science  reflects  a  more  current  and  balanced  understanding  of  this 
relationship  than  the  "road"  image,  the  stmcture  of  The  Industrial  West 
maintains  Jacob's  original  conception.  She  begins  with  the  "intellectual"  and 
proceeds  to  the  "cultural  and  social,"  and  the  causality  seems  to  be  uni- 
directional: science  influences  technology,  and  not  the  reverse.  Jacob's  notion 
of  "scientific  culture"  might  have  been  enriched  by  a  better  sense  of  the 
interplay  and  dynamic  exchange  between  the  two  siblings.  Not  only  can 
Newtonian  conceptions  of  force  be  applied  to  problems  in  hydraulic 
engineering,  the  building  of  steam  engines  can  re-conceptualize  notions  of 
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heat.    More  attention  to  these  possibilities  might  have  helped  to  enlarge  the 
concept  of  "scientific  culture." 

However,  these  are  minor  criticisms  about  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
thought-provoking  and  solid  revision  of  a  classic  text.  The  Industrial  West 
will  engage  students  of  early-modem  Europe,  labor  and  industrialization,  as 
well  as  historians  of  science  and  technology.  Margaret  Jacob  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  drawing  together  the  large  themes  of  the  scientific  and 
industrial  revolutions  with  interesting  and  lively  detail  in  an  important  new 
book. 

Karen  Oslund 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Matthew  Restall.  The  Maya  World:  Yucatec  Culture  and  Society,  1550-1850. 
Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press,  1997. 

This  book  follows  in  the  wake  of  major  advances  in  the  field  of 
ethnohistory,  led  by  James  Lockhart  and  his  groundbreaking  work  on  the 
Nahuas  of  central  Mexico.  Restall' s  impressive  monograph,  initiated  as  a 
UCLA  doctoral  dissertation  under  Lockhart' s  direction,  is  the  latest 
contribution  to  a  growing  corpus  of  ethnohistorical  research  based  upon 
indigenous-language  sources,  in  this  case  a  sophisticated  analysis  of 
indigenous  society  and  culture  in  the  Yucatan  province  during  the  colonial 
and  early-national  periods.  Part  of  a  recent  trend  in  Latin  American 
ethnohistory  termed  New  Philology,  this  study  emphasizes  the  close  reading 
and  precise  linguistic  analysis  of  changes  in  terminology  and  phrases 
occurring  in  mundane  native-language  records.  The  application  of  this 
methodology  has  led  to  a  dramatic  reinterpretation  of  the  social  and  cultural 
history  of  indigenous  peoples  under  Spanish  colonialism. 

Previous  historical  representations  of  the  Yucatec  Maya  have  relied  on 
Spanish-language  sources,  generated  largely  by  and  for  the  church  and  state. 
These  works  had  the  undesired,  but  unavoidable,  result  of  objectifying  the 
indigenous  inhabitants.  Restall  sidesteps  the  documentary  pitfalls  that 
hindered  earlier  historians  and  effectively  emancipates  the  Maya  from  the 
biases  of  Spanish  sources  by  basing  his  study  on  1,600  notarial  records 
produced  by  the  Maya  in  their  own  language.  Herein  lies  one  of  his  major 
achievements.  These  records,  conceived  as  Spanish  categories,  include: 
"petitions,  wills,  records  of  testimony,  election  records,  receipts,  bills  of  sale, 
titles,  agreements,  and  ratifications"  (236).  Not  only  did  the  Maya  easily 
adopt  the  Roman  alphabet,  an  indication  of  familiarity  with  record-keeping 
dating  from  preconquest  times,  but  they  also  were  able  to  appropriate  Spanish 
forms  of  documentation  for  their  own  purposes. 

By  studying  the  Maya  through  their  own  words  as  subjects  in  their  own 
history,  Restall  reveals  a  very  different  picture  of  indigenous  life  than  has 
been  previously  known.  Despite  the  initial  decimation  of  the  Maya,  wrought 
by  the  violence  of  man  and  imported  disease,  Maya  life  during  the  colonial 
period  reflects  a  high  degree  of  cultural  continuity  amid  the  processes  of 
selective  and  qualified  adaptation  to  Spanish  institutions.  Far  from  being 
reduced  to  dysfunctionality,  a  view  mirrored  in  the  perception  of  Spanish 
priests,  the  Maya  acted  with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy,  one  of  the  major 
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goals  of  which  was  to  defend  the  material  interests  of  the  community  against 
outsiders.  These  activities  range  from  the  legal  defense  of  lands  against 
Spanish  encroachers,  especially  during  the  late-colonial  period,  to  the 
submission  of  formal  complaints  regarding  abusive  behavior  by  Spanish 
priests. 

Restall  introduces  the  Yucatec  Maya  world  through  the  cah,  "the 
fundamental  unit  of  Maya  society  and  culture"  (13).  Here  we  immediately 
see  the  focus  of  the  book:  continuity,  adaptation,  and  change  of  the  basic 
indigenous  sociopolitical  structure  under  Spanish  colonialism.  The  cah,  like 
the  altepetl  of  the  Nahuas,  has  its  origins  in  the  preconquest  period.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  cah  became  the  foundation  of  the  encomienda, 
parish,  and  indigenous  municipality  and  town.  That  these  institutions  rested 
on  preconquest  indigenous  structures  is  not  unexpected,  but  Restall' s  work 
does  illuminate  significant  similarities  and  differences  between  the  Maya  and 
the  Nahuas.  For  instance,  the  cah  lacked  anything  like  the  Nahua's  calpolli, 
the  integral  subunit  of  the  altepetl.  And,  while  in  central  Mexico  the 
encomienda  lasted  less  than  a  century,  in  Yucatan  it  persisted  for  over  200 
years.  Maya  self-identity  was  based  upon  the  cah  and  the  chibal,  a 
patronymic-based  social  grouping  which  continued  from  the  preconquest 
period  uninterrupted  past  independence.  The  perception  of  a  shared  ethnic 
identity  outside  of  the  cah  appears  only  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  "Identity  and  Organization," 
"Society  and  Culture,"  "Land  and  Material  Culture,"  and  "Literacy  and 
Language."  Since  all  documents  used  in  this  study  were  produced  by  the 
cah,  Restall  is  able  to  investigate  the  Maya  view  of  local  politics  and 
government,  class,  sexuality,  inheritance,  gender,  daily  life,  religion,  land 
tenure  and  exchange,  and  material  culture.  Part  four  of  the  book  offers  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  different  writing  genres  employed  by  the  Maya  and 
linguistic  evolution  reflected  therein.  Changes  in  language  depended  upon 
contact  with  Spaniards  and  hispanized  people;  therefore  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  in  the  case  of  Yucatan,  with  its  disproportionately  small 
number  of  resident  Spaniards,  changes  in  the  Maya  language  evolved  more 
slowly  than  that  of  Nahuatl  in  central  Mexico. 

The  chapters  presented  in  this  book  generally  represent  broad 
categories,  and,  it  must  be  said,  not  all  topics  are  as  fully  explored  as  the 
reader  might  hope.  The  treatment  of  sexuality,  for  example,  is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  the  chapter's  title  might  suggest,  nor  could  it  be,  as  its 
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discussion  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  documentary  base.  But  this  is  a 
minor  complaint:  Restall  goes  as  far  as  the  evidence  will  allow.  There  is 
some  overlapping  of  different  subjects.  Gender,  for  instance,  is  treated  as  a 
separate  chapter,  yet  the  subject  falls  into  discussions  in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  land  tenure,  inheritance,  and  sexuality;  but  this,  too,  is  unavoidable  given 
the  book's  approach.  Readers  looking  for  explicitly  political  or  theoretical 
interpretations  of  Maya  responses  to  Spanish  colonialism  will  not  be  wholly 
satisfied.  However  the  text  does  provide  plenty  of  examples  that  lend 
themselves  to  such  readings.  After  Bishop  Diego  de  Landa's  burning  of 
codices  during  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  to  cite  one  example,  the  Maya  took 
up  writing  with  fervor.  Clearly,  writing  itself  has  seldom  been  a  more 
politically  motivated  act. 

Restall 's  monograph  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Mexican 
historiography.  It  gives  voice  to  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Yucatan 
province  and  effectively  renders  the  Maya  subjects  in  their  own  history.  The 
book  reflects  the  application  of  an  innovative  methodology,  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  documents  produced  by  the  Yucatec  Maya.  It  includes  original 
terminology,  one  of  the  benefits  of  this  approach.  And  it  adds  itself  to  the 
now  established  field-wide  trend  of  discarding  the  limiting  constraint  of 
traditional  periodization.  By  including  a  comparative  component  to  the 
analysis,  juxtaposing  his  own  study  of  the  Yucatec  Maya  with  Lockhart's 
work  on  the  Nahuas  and  also  Kevin  Terraciano's  study  of  the  Mixtec,  Restall 
contributes  to  the  telling  of  the  larger  story  of  indigenous  responses  to 
Spanish  colonialism. 

Mark  Mairot 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Gary  B.  Nash,  Charlotte  Crabtree  (contributor),  and  Ross  E.  Dunn 
(contributor).  History  on  Trial:  Culture  Wars  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Past. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1997.  318  pp.  $27.50. 

In  late  1994,  the  National  Center  for  History  in  the  Schools  (NCHS) 
published  its  National  Standards  for  History.  It  quickly  attracted  an 
unexpectedly  voracious  amount  of  criticism,  from  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (later  reprinted  in  Reader's  Digest)  by  then-chair  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  Lynn  Cheney  to  radio 
attacks  by  Rush  Limbaugh.  Over  the  next  eighteen  months,  the  controversy 
continued  in  both  editorial  pages  and  formal  radio  debates. 

This  book  is  both  an  argument  and  an  artifact.  Authored  by  one 
secondary  school  history  teacher  (Crabtree)  and  two  academic  historians 
(Dunn  and  Nash),  all  of  whom  were  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
Standards,  it  is  intended  to  refute  some  of  Cheney's  and  others'  well- 
publicized  critiques.'  Specifically,  the  book  defends  the  ideological 
neutrality  and  the  heuristic  value  of  the  Standards.  To  support  this  argument 
to  lay  readers,  especially  the  American  people,  particularly  "parents  and 
grandparents  of  youngsters  in  the  schools,"  the  book  introduces  in 
considerable  detail  the  impact  of  social  history  since  the  1960s  (xi). 

The  book  is  also  an  artifact  of  the  1990s  'culture  wars,'  laying  out  the 
details  of  this  particular  battle.  The  Standards  are  a  product  of  the  NCHS, 
which  was  founded  in  1988,  funded  by  the  NEH.  (The  NCHS  now  supports 
itself  on  proceeds  from  its  publications,  including  the  Standards.)  The 
impetus  behind  the  Standards  was  fear  in  the  early  1990s  among  a  range  of 
politicians,  educators  and  others  that  American  academic  performance  was 
insufficient  in  by  international  marketplace.  By  late  1991,  the  Bush 
administration  had  sponsored  the  NCHS  to  develop  guidelines  for  which 
schoolteachers  nationwide  could  use  both  as  teaching  resources  and  as  a 
benchmark  for  evaluating  student  knowledge. 

The  book's  main  arguments  are  that  the  attacks  against  the  Standards 
are  both  misrepresentative  and  uninformed  by  social  history.  The  Standards 
are  intended  as  supplementary  to  existing  texts.  As  Cheney  often  noted,  they 
mentioned  Harriet  Tubman  more  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant.     However,  the 


'  Cheney's  view  is  available  in  her  1996  book.  Telling  the  Truth. 
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authors  argue  reasonably  that  the  presidents  are  well  covered  in  existing 
textbooks. 

More  basically,  the  authors  argue  that  the  "new  social  history"  that 
academic  historians  have  developed  over  the  last  thirty  years  has  not  filtered 
into  school  textbooks.  Aspects  of  this  movement  include  a  wider  range  of 
inclusivity  and  focus  on  processes  in  addition  to  facts.  The  underlying 
assumption  is  that  more  students  will  feel  greater  interest  in  history  if  these 
paths  are  taken  (this  argument  would  have  benefited  from  the  voices  of 
actual  school  students,  who  are  assumed  to  be  bored  with  traditional  ways  of 
teaching  history). 

In  a  related  point,  the  book  shows  how  academic  historians  lost  interest 
in  school  history  in  the  1930s,  a  trend  that  this  book  hopes  to  reverse.  In 
addition,  it  argues  that  American  history,  as  remembered  and  taught,  has 
always  been  contested.  In  contrast  to  the  Standard's  critics'  imagining  of  a 
unified  American  past,  the  book  shows  that  nasty,  partisan  'history  wars' 
began  soon  after  Yorktown  and  have  occurred  repeatedly.  While 
professional  historians  are  probably  familiar  with  the  broad  outlines  of  these 
movements,  they  may  be  novel  to  lay  readers. 

For  the  readers  of  this  journal,  the  book's  greatest  value  may  come 
from  the  warnings  it  provides  to  practicing  and  aspiring  history  teachers. 
Controversy  may  be  the  sign  of  a  healthy  democracy,  and  is  certainly 
educational  in  itself,  but  can  be  unpleasant  for  those  involved.  Hopefully  the 
years  since  the  Standards  debate  represent  a  downward  swing  in  the 
politicization  of  history,  but  as  historians,  we  know  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  the  trend  will  be  permanent.  The  book  is  also  useful  for 
schoolteachers  in  its  discussion  of  the  attempt  to  set  national  standards  for 
education,  which  have  until  this  time  been  controlled  by  local  and  state 
boards. 

It  is  unclear  the  degree  to  which  this  book  will  change  readers'  minds, 
especially  that  of  the  mature  lay  public.  The  authors  and  their  critics  are 
competing  for  the  position  of  spokesperson  for  the  pluribus,  insisting  that 
their  opponents  are  trying  to  dictate  a  narrow,  exclusive  version  of  U.S. 
history.  One  critique  of  the  book  is  its  uncritical  use  of  the  term 
"Americans"  in  association  with  specific  attitudes  or  characteristics.  As  the 
work  shows  well,  such  unity  has  been  and  is  rare.  Nash,  Crabtree,  and  Dunn 
make  a  convincing  case  for  the  importance  of  widening  the  traditional  scope 
of  the  field,  that  national  unity  depends  on  more  people  feeling  part  of  the 
unum. 

Daniel  Lee 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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